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George Peabody College Jor Teachers 











We invite you to come to Peabody this fall. In years past, 
in time of emergency great teachers have had great part. 
Never was there wider opportunity for leadership in the 
teaching field. 





FALL QUARTER WINTER QUARTER SPRING QUARTER 
September 22 - December 17 January 5 - March 20 March 23 - June 5 abe 


Gor Catalog and Other Information, White 
THE SECRETARY 


George Peabody College for Teachers 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 














+ He Fosgate Me 








and he’s only seven years old! 







Who forgot this young fellow? Was 
it his school superintendent? Did 

Mr. Superintendent neglect to include 
a reseating program in his budget? This 
much we do know—this young fellow suf- 
fers... from a seat that just doesn’t fit him— 

a seat that can cause poor posture, eyestrain 
and restlessness, as well. 














This well-seated young man 
can thank his school super- 
intendent for his beautiful, 
comfortable new Amer- 
ican Universal desk- 
seat. This superintendent 
remembered to include 
reseating in his budget. 
Result: student sits in pos- 
turally correct seats that en- 
courage good health, better 
scholarship, better work. 
Mr. Superintendent — 
have you included reseat- 
ing in your new budget? 
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Au Expression of Appreciation 


We wish to thank you for the splendid re- 
ception accorded our books, and the many 
adoptions of our publications by city and county 
systems throughout the state. Tennessee’s 
choice confirms once again the choice of educa- 
tors in all parts of the nation. 


Adopied on the 
Tennessee Multiple List 


BARROWS-PARKER GEOGRAPHIES 


1941 revision 


THE UNIT-ACTIVITY READING SERIES 


USING WORDS, Bound Form: Second Through 
Eighth Years 
(A spelling series which has been receiving 
nationwide recognition) 


THE MUSIC HOUR SERIES: First to Fifth 
Books 
Two-Book Course 
Music Highways and Byways 
Music, the Universal Language 


*EVERYDAY ECONOMICS, 1941 revision 
SOCTAL LIFE AND PERSONALITY 
*EXPLORING THE WORLD OF SCIENCE 


*NEW WORLD OF CHEMISTRY 
1940 revision 


*ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL HISTORY 
*MODERN HISTORY, 194] revision 


THE TENNESSEAN AND HIS GOVERN.- 
MENT 


*Workbooks for above books are available. 


Siluer Burdett Company 
221 East 207s STREET, Cuicaco, ILLINoIs 


Represented by Dan Rostson, Paris, Tennessee 

















Teachers’ 
Bookshel 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES OF TEACH- 
ING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By Thom- 
as M. Risk. American Book Company. Price, 
$3.00. 736 pages. This well-balanced, com- 
prehensive treatment of the important prob- 
lems of teaching is in line with modern de- 
velopments in the philosophy of education 
and the psychology of learning. It recognizes 
both the traditional and the ultraprogressive 
points of view, but takes a sensible and prac- 
tical stand between these two extremes. The 
fundamentals of learning are weighed in their 
relation to the selection, direction, and eval- 
uation of learning activities in teaching-learn- 
ing situations. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. By George 
W. Hartmann. American Book Company. 
Price, $2.75. 568 pages. This book treats 
thinking, originality, and creativity with an 
eye to their enhancement and it absorbs the 
contributions of the various recent movements 
known as field theory, semantics, and the 
unity of science. The fulfillment of pupil 
needs and the expression of teacher value 
are made the center of educational interest 
and endeavor. Every chapter is organized 
about the main theme of the book—viz., the 
process of securing individual improvement in 
all the major human functions. 


GUIDING CHILD DEVELOPMENT IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. By Freeman G. 
Macomber. American Book Company. Price, 
$2.50. 344 pages. This unusually complete 
text provides an understandable presentation 
of the problems of teaching in the modern 
elementary school. It is practical, well illus- 
trated, and discusses in a nontechnical way 
present-day teaching practices. Forward-look- 
ing in its point of view, it devotes itself to 
putting modern principles into practice for 
the benefit of the inexperienced. Particular 
attention is given to the Unit of Work and 
its place in the school program. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION IN AMERICAN 
LIFE. By Harold Spears. American Book 
Company. Price, $2.50. 416 pages. This 
book makes the current reorganization of sec- 
ondary education the center of attention and 
ties into it the many features which have 
usually been taught as separate courses and 
unrelated aspects—such as guidance, extra- 
curricular activities, administration, supervi- 
sion, the learning process, etc. Methods, the 
expansion of the curriculum, citizenship, train- 
ing, and the newer concept resulting from the 
light thrown upon learning by modern or- 
ganismic psychology are taken up in the 
second part. 


MUSIC EDUCATION FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 
By Arthur Ward. American Book Company. 
Price, $2.50. 344 pages. The great value of 
this text to every teacher of high school music 
lies in the richness of its philosophy, in the 
variety of its phases, in the definite helps it 
affords at each step, in its stress upon the 
musical, social, and citizenship values of school 
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music—in fact, all the ideals which form the 
basis of good music education. 


LIFE IN EARLY AMERICA. By Mary G. 
Kelty. Ginn and Company. Price, $1.20. 
414 pages. A new history for the middle 
grades by a well-known author, educator, and 
teacher. Through stories that are master- 
pieces in their simplicity, clearness, and use 
of interesting detail, it gives the child a 
broad picture of American life and institu- 
tions as they have developed through the 
years. Life in Early America covers the pe- 
riod from Marco Polo through 1812. It em- 
phasizes the social aspects in America's back- 
ground and makes clear the contributions of 
all our racial strains and regions. History is 
used throughout as a strong interweaving 
basic thread. 


MY ENGLISH. Book Two. By William M. 
Tanner and Frank J. Platt. Ginn and Com- 
pany. Price, $1.12. 399 pages. Second 
book of a four-book series, each book of which 
may be used independently. The series as a 
whole provides an unusually well-balanced 
and competent course for the four high-school 
years. My English, Book Two, provides the 
student with the material for further develop- 
ing and perfecting his skills in speaking, 
writing, reading, and listening, and for 
strengthening his knowledge and use of gram- 
mar. 


LATIN AND THE ROMANS. Book One. 
By Thornton Jenkins and Anthony Pelzer 
Wagener. Ginn and Company. Price, $1.48. 
467 pages. A new book which has all the 
substance and material essential for a thor- 
oughgoing first-year course. At the same 
time it enables the student to get more con- 
crete values from learning Latin in the form 
of greater power to use the English language 
effectively and deeper insight into a civiliza- 
tion somewhat like our own and from which 
come many of our institutions. 


OUR WORLD AND SCIENCE. By Samuel 
Ralph Powers, Elsie Flint Neuner, Herbert 
Bascom Bruner, and John Hodgdon Bradley. 
Ginn and Company. Price, $1.76. 654 
pages. A vivid, dynamic discussion of the 
worlds that make up our world—the world of 
stars, planets, and far-reaching space; of 
rivers, lakes, and oceans; of wind and weather; 
of plants, animals, and human beings; of 
mountains, plains, and soil; of movement and 
change. And of two other vitally important 
themes—conservation of wealth and health. 


CHARLEMAGNE ET SES PAIRS. By Louisa 
Viggiani Shultz. Ginn and Company. Price, 
$1.32. 241 pages. This new French reader 
carries the student back to a great period in 
French literature and history—to the days of 
knights bold and ladies fair, with many an 
able villain, too. Its pages are full of feats 
of heroism, of rescues, of obstacles overcome, 
of dramatic encounters—in short, of the very 
things that young people consider capital 
reading. It is the first book, to our knowl- 
edge, which treats, on an elementary level and 
at length, the national epic of France, the 
"Song of Roland,” which is based exclusive- 
ly on authentic literary sources. Each of its 
eight stories is complete in itself, yet all are 
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connected by the leading figure Charlemagne 
and, to a lesser degree, by Roland and some 
of the other peers. In adapting the material 
the author has been careful to eliminate ele- 
ments of bloodshed and brutality, while re- 
taining the sweeping gusto and verve of the 


period. 
® 


New Books Received 


PUPILS ARE PEOPLE. By the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English. D. Appleton- 
Century Company. Price $2.25. 304 pages. 


ADVENTURES OF A G-MAN. By Leslie C. 
Proctor. Beckley-Cardy Company. Price, 
$1.50. 218 pages. 


CREATIVE RHYTHMS. By Rhoda Reynolds 
Sutton. A. S. Barnes and Company. 98 
pages. 

DEMOCRACY AND SPORT. By John R. 
Tunis. A. S. Barnes and Company. Price, 
$0.75. 52 pages. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR SMALL ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS. By Harold K. Jack. 
A. S. Barnes and Company. Price, $1.60. 
184 pages. 

GAMES THE WORLD AROUND. By Sarah 
Hunt and Ethel Cain. A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany. Price $2.50. 268 pages. 


EL HEROE. By Virgil A. Warren and James 
O. Swain. Oxford University Press. Price, 
$1.20. 157 pages. 


SCHOOL HEALTH SERVICES. By Dr. W. 
Frank Walker and Carolina R. Randolph. The 
Commonwealth Fund, Oxford University Press. 
Price, $1.50. 174 pages. 


TEACHER TEAMWORK WITH A PROBLEM 
PUBLIC. By C. R. Van Nice. School Activi- 
ties Publishing Company. 164 pages. 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES BY 
UNIT PLAN. By William Henry Yarbrough 
and Clarence Vernon Bruner. Laidlaw Broth- 
ers. 758 pages. 


JUD GOES CAMPING. By~ Bernard S. 
Mason. A. S. Barnes and Company. Price, 
$2.00. 85 pages. 


IT'S FUN TO MAKE THINGS. By Martha 
Parkhill and Dorothy Spaeth. A. S. Barnes 
and Company. Price, $2.00. 176 pages. 


EVALUATING INSTRUCTION IN SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOL ENGLISH. By Dora V. Smith. 
The National Council of Teachers of English. 
273 pages. 


TEACHER-LIBRARIAN'S HANDBOOK. By 
Mary Peacock Douglas. American Library 
Association. Price, $1.90. 136 pages. 


THE OFFICIAL N. C. A. A. FOOTBALL 
GUIDE, 1941. Edited by Walter R. Okeson. 
A. S. Barnes and Company. Price, $0.50. 306 
pages. 

GREGG SPEED STUDIES, THIRD EDITION. 
By John Robert Gregg. The Gregg Publish- 
ing Company. Price, $1.50. 448 pages. 


CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING FOR STENOG.- 
RAPHERS, TYPISTS, AND CLERKS. By Ed- 
win Riemer. The Gregg Publishing Company. 
Price, $1.40. III pages. 


SIX-MAN FOOTBALL. Official rule book 
and how-to-play handbook, 1941, National 
Six-Man Football Rules Committee, 45 Rose 
Street, New York City, New York. 10! pages. 


WINGS OVER THE CLASSROOM. An an- 
thology of poetry, composed by the School 
Teachers of America. Harbinger House, 
New York City, New York. 228 pages. 
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UNITEXT BOOKS 


Published by 


ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY 


Distributed by Tennessee Book Company at List Prices Less 25 Per Cent, f. 0. b. Nashville 


Approved for Purchase with State Aid to Tennessee School Libraries 


The Bastc Science Education Series 
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GATES-HUBER-AYER-PEARDON 
Today's Leading The Choice 


Basal The NEW of 


Reading Ww O R K = 4 L AY Tennessee 


Program Schools 


“BOOKS: 


STATE-ADOPTED IN TENNESSEE—— 


JIM AND JUDY—Primer 
DOWN OUR STREET—First Reader 





WIDELY ACCLAIMED and widely used in 
schools the country over, this modern series meets 


effectively all problems of the teaching of reading. WE GROW UP—Second Reader 
Splendid integration between primary and inter- WIDE WINGS—Third Reader 

mediate grades; the best of materials presented LET’S LOOK AROUND—Fourth Reader 
through the outstanding modern method — the LET’S TRAVEL ON—Fifth Reader 

Geees mated. LET’S GO AHEAD—Sixth Reader 











THE SERIES offers complete equipment of basal and supplementary materials— 
Readers, Preparatory Books, and Manuals, in the Pre-Reading, Primary, and Inter- 
mediate programs; for complete information, we invite you to write us. 





AN OUTSTANDING PRIMARY-NUMBER PROGRAM 


Self-Teaching CLARK AND CUSHMAN Text, Drill, 
Testing, and 


J 
Self-Testing 5 & L F ~ 4 E L a Activity Materials 


Complete in 


SeltDiagnostic «€©6C 6 NUMBER SERIES Each Book 


The very first steps in number work in books easier 
for the beginner to read than his first readers. 


A child’s introduction to number work has never before been made under such favorable conditions as is 
possible with these books, which now include the new pre-number or number-readiness book. Each in 
the familiar workbook format, providing text and drill materials together. 


NUMBER PLAY IN NUMBER LAND NUMBERS AT WORK 
(Number-Readiness Book) (Book One) (Book Two) 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY °¢ 7" kits Georgia 


Represented in Tennessee by A. R. DIXON, Trenton, Tennessee 
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STATE LIFE POLICY DOLLARS IN TIME OF NEED PROVIDE... 





Clothing 





Medical Care 





Shelter 


Income 


Teachers . . . Principals . . . Superintendents ... 
Here Is Your Ideal Savings - Retirement - Protection Plan! 


Teachers and educators in supervisory capac- 
ities appreciate the importance and the value 
of life insurance as a secure savings program, 
with protection while saving. They own a 
high average amount of life insurance in 
proportion to income. Many teachers in 
Tennessee save under a State Life Endow- 
ment savings plan. 


Under this plan you may save a part of your 
salary each month, in units equivalent to 
about ten cents a day or more. These sav- 
ings provide for the premiums on a State 
Life Endowment policy. The policy may 
mature in twenty years, for example, or at 
a specific age—50, 60, or 65 years, let us say. 
At maturity you may arrange for a Travel 
Fund, a Retirement Fund, or for other uses 


While saving under this plan, you have life 
insurance protection. If qualified, you may 
also have the double indemnity accidental 
death benefit, and the disability provision. 


If you quit the plan, you receive the cash 
value, according to the number of years you 
have carried the policy, but naturally less 
than the sum you intended to save. In fact, 
“die, quit, or live to complete the plan,” 
it is always a good investment with protec- 
tion. 


Would you like to learn exactly how this 
splendid plan works at your age? Mr. D. M. 
Laws, formerly a teacher and city superin- 
tendent in Tennessee, will be glad to give 
you full information upon request, using the 








of the endowment proceeds. return card below. 

















PERSONAL SERVICE . 
BY MR. D. M. LAWS... 


For principals, superintendents and others in 
educational work, Mr. D. M. Laws of Eliza- 
bethton, Tennessee, and his associates pro- 
vide personal and individual service. Mr. 
Laws holds the B.A. degree from Carson and 
Newman College, and was for fifteen years 
a teacher and city superintendent in Ten- 
messee schools. He has had many years’ 
experience in serving the life insurance needs 
of teachers and educators. 


THE STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana A Mutual Legal Reserve Company Founded 1894 














THE D. M. LAWS AGENCY 
D. M. Laws, General Agent 


Please give me complete information on your 
Savings-Retirement-Protection plan. 








Name 
2-3 Bonnie Kate Theatre Building Title Birth Date 
ELIZABETHTON, TENNESSEE Address 
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” Editorial Comment .. . 


CHALLENGE OF 1941-42 

The school year 1941-42 may present a gloomy prospect 
to the fainthearted teacher and school administrator of 
Tennessee. During recent months many of our most 
capable educators have been drafted or have volunteered 
for military service. Others have entered defense indus- 
tries. Still others have found more lucrative employment 
in other fields of endeavor. The full extent of our losses 
cannot yet be ascertained, but we do know that even now 
many counties which a few years ago complained of over- 
supplies of teachers and administrators are unable to fill 
their existing vacancies. 

Those remaining in the profession are faced with the 
prospect of vastly increased living costs without corre- 
sponding increases in already meager salaries. As has 
usually been the case in times of inflation, salaries in prac- 
tically all other lines of work have increased more rapidly 
and in greater proportions than those of teachers. 

With depleted ranks and tightened belts we must face 
the greatest responsibilities and heaviest burdens ever 
imposed upon the public schools. If we are to play our 
part in the present emergency, we must (!) improve "the 
understanding and increase the appreciation of Americans, 
young and old, of the meaning and value of our demo- 
cratic heritage,'' (2) increase "the understanding of Amer- 
icans, young and old, of the nature and menace of totali- 
tarian doctrines and of methods used to disseminate these 
doctrines," (3) promote "an understanding of our good 
neighbors in this hemisphere, to whom our destinies will be 
more closely linked in the decades ahead,'' (4) increase 
“the unity of our people through a variety of measures 
designed to encourage tolerance, understanding, and good 
will," (5) promote in every practical way ‘the better health 
and nutrition and the greater physical vigor of our entire 
population," (6) develop ‘the practical skills and the spe- 
cialized competencies of our people, needed not alone in 
defense production, but in a wide variety of civilian de- 
fense services as well," and (7) prepare ‘our people to 
approach intelligently the problems which the world must 
face when the war ends.'’* 

To discharge fully and nobly these obligations, in spite 
of all real or imagined handicaps, is the challenge of 194'- 
42 to the teachers of Tennessee. 

The job will not be an easy one. The grumbler will com- 
plain that teachers are being imposed upon. The weakling 
will fear the criticism which inevitably accompanies radical 
adjustments of the old school program. The sluggard will 
lack the energy to revise his courses and change his class- 
room procedures to meet the new demands of the times. 
The slacker will ask, "Why bother?"' To do the job well 
will require the unqualified optimism, courage, energy, and 
patriotism of every teacher in our state. 

The future of our profession in Tennessee and in the 
nation may well depend on the manner in which we meet 





*John W. Studebaker, “Calling All Schools,” p. 3. 
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our challenge. We shall base our plea for more adequate 
school support in the future on the full discharge of our 
obligations in the present emergency. 


. 
AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK, 1941 


American Education Week has always provided one of 
the best opportunities of the year to focus the public's 
attention on its schools. This year the celebration with 
its timely theme, “Education for a Strong America," has 
especial significance, since it gives us an opportunity to 
show the public what we are doing to meet our obligations 
in the National Defense Program. 

Although the date of the observance is November 9- 
15, we are calling attention to it now in the hope that 
every teachers’ organization in the state will begin imme- 
diately to make plans for county-wide oz city-wide celebra- 
tion of American Education Week. it is hoped that during 
the week of the celebration a half million people in Ten- 
nessee will visit their schools. 

An abundance of material relating to American Edu- 
cation Week activities at various school levels may be ob- 
tained at nominal cost from the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 120! Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 








YOUR PRACTICE BOOKS! 


TRESSLER AND OTHERS 


English in Action Practice Books 


To accompany Junior English in Action, Third 
Edition* (grades VII, VIII, IX) and English in 
Action, Third Edition, Courses One* and Two* 
(grades IX and X). 








Health Workbooks in General 
Mathematics 


For Hart and Jahn’s Mathematics in Action* (grades 
VII, VIII, TX). 





HART’S 


New Tests and Drills in First Course 
Algebra 


HART AND HARTUNG’S 


Diagnostic Tests and Remedial Drills 
in Second Course Algebra 
Adaptable to Hart’s Essentials of Algebra, First* 

and Second Courses* respectively. 


*On the Tennessee Multiple Adoption List 





D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
29 Pryor Street, N. E., Atlanta, Georgia 























VISUAL AIDS 


Your 
First Line of 


Defense 


in | 


SUCCESSFUL 
TEACHING 





Choose Denoyer-Geppert Co.' 
State-Approved 


MAPS—CHARTS—GLOBES—MODELS 
| for 
Geography, History, Civics, Economies, 
Languages, Literature. General Science, 
Hygiene-Health, Biology 
Buy Now—Start Using—School Year to Pay— 
Write 


MOORE THE MAP MAN 


Box 5 


Nashville, Tennessee 


























LOCAL TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 


No more encouraging omen has appeared on Tennes- 
see's educational horizon in many a moon than last year's 
transformation of local education associations from lifeless, 
bored, long-suffering groups of teachers who met monthly 
in the county courthouse to be harangued by long-winded 
speakers, listen to interminable announcements, and vote 
"yes" on the superintendent's suggestions into active, 
interested, enthusiastic professional groups who meet reg- 
ularly to discuss their mutual problems, agree upon plans 
of action, and have a good time together. 

At least a partial stimulus for this rejuvenation was the 
Manual for County Education Associations, prepared and 
distributed by the Tennessee Education Association. Al- 
though complete reports are not yet available as to the 
number of county and city associations which undertook 
different projects suggested in the manual, it is known that 
many county education associations last year (I) adopted 
workable constitutions, (2) conducted effective American 
Education Week programs, (3) sent their full quota of defi- 
nitely instructed delegates to the representative assembly 
meeting in January, and (4) had active legislative, public 
relations, program, and social committees. 

During the next month the T. E. A. secretary and 
Administrative Council members will meet with representa- 
tives of local teacher organizations in different sections 
of the state to study a revised edition of last year's manual 
and to discuss means of continuing the rejuvenation of 
local teacher associations. 

An active, enthusiastic teacher organization in every 





county of the state will guarantee the success of any rea- 
sonable program the state or local education associations 
may undertake. 

* 


ALMOST PERFECT 

Last year all but 290, or 1.65 per cent, of Tennessee's 
white public school teachers were members of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association.* Since this record was 
achieved without an intensive membership drive, we dare 
hope that most teachers of the state now recognize the 
importance of their supporting the state organization and 
need no persuasion to affiliate with it. On this assump- 
tion, we shall limit our "sales talk" on membership to three 
suggestions or requests for the officials of local teacher 
associations: 

1. Have your teachers vote on T. E. A. membership at their first 
meeting of the year. 

2. If your teachers vote to affiliate with the Tennessee Education 
Association this year, send their names and addresses to the T. E. A. 
office so that they may be placed immediately on the mailing list for 
The Tennessee Teacher. 

3. Send T. E. A. dues to the central office as soon as convenient, 
and not later than December I. ; ; 

To their already formidable list of accomplishments 


Superintendent John Lee West and his teachers of Scott 
County have added the distinction of being the first group 
of teachers to pay their T. E. A. membership dues for 
1941-42. Wéill Cherry and his Clay County teachers, who 
on at least two previous occasions were the first to pay 
their annual T. E. A. dues, were “nosed out" of the honor 
this year by only a few days. Other counties whose teach- 
ers have voted before September I0 to join the T. E. A. 
100 per cent are: Bedford, Bledsoe, Cannon, Chester, 
Claiborne, Cocke, Decatur, DeKalb, Dyer, Fayette, Fen- 
tress, Gibson, Giles, Grundy, Hamblen, Hardin, Hender- 
son, Houston, Humphreys, Johnson, Lincoln, Overton, Se- 
quatchie, Smith, Trousdale, Union, Van Buren, Warren, 
Wayne, and White. 
* 


SIMPLE ARITHMETIC 

We old-timers recall with horror those brain twisters in 
mental arithmetic, such as "If a man paddles a canoe at 
the rate of five miles per hour up a stream, which is flow- 
ing at the rate of ten miles per hour, what is the price of 
eggs in Siam?" To solve such problems required a long 
series of hideous facial contortions, indicating deep 
thought, and an agonizing routine of mental calisthenics. 

No such effort is needed to grasp the significance of a 
problem in simple arithmetic which should be of interest 
to every teacher of Tennessee. The problem, simply 
stated, is: "What does advertising in The Tennessee Teacher 
mean to teachers of our state?" The solution to the prob- 
lem follows: 


Total cost of conducting the entire program of the T. E. A. 
during the past year (including cost of publishing The 
Tennessee Teacher and surplus of $1,231.58)... $27,734.90 
Income from membership dues, interest, exhibit booths, etc. 19,079.80 


Net income from advertising in The Tennessee Teacher... .$ 8,655.10 

An obvious conclusion which may be drawn from this 
solution is that without the income from advertising it 
would have been necessary either to curtail part of the 
T. E. A. program or to increase income from memberships.+ 


*These 290 nonmembers were distributed among three counties and 
three cities. 
*#Income from other sources cannot be increased appreciably. 
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VITAL SUPPLY LINE 
FOR 


TENNESSEE SCHOOLS 





Pupils’ Supplies 
Teacher Instructional Material 
Superintendents’ and Principals’ Equipment 


1941-42 CATALOG NOW AVAILABLE 
Mail Orders Filled Promptly 














Two Complete Stores to Serve You 


NASHVILLE PRODUCTS CO. HIGHLAND PRODUCTS CO. 
158 2nd Avenue, North 720 South Gay Street 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 






































Since there is a constant demand for additional services 
by the Tennessee Education Association and for increased 
expenditures on present services, the former alternative 
would seem unwise. As practically all eligible persons 
are already affiliated with the Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation, increased income from memberships would have 
to come from increased dues. To raise from this source 
an amount equivalent to the income last year from ad- 
vertising would necessitate an increase of approximately 
fifty cents per year in each individual's T. E. A. dues. 
Hence, Tennessee's teachers should be grateful to the 
companies whose advertising in our magazine enabled us 
to conduct a $27,734.90 association program at a total 
cost of only $19,079.80 to ourselves. 

Last year The Tennessee Teacher carried more advertis- 
ing than any state teachers’ magazine in the nation. Since 
we employ no full-time advertising manager, this remark- 
able record was apparently achieved because business con- 
cerns believe teachers and school administrators of Ten- 
nessee read the advertisements in their official journal and, 
whenever possible, patronize their advertisers. 


ASSOCIATION FINANCE 
The auditor's statement of T. E. A. income and expense 
for the year ended June 30, 1941, appears on the last 
page of this magazine. Since |8,106 white teachers and 
school administrators of Tennessee have invested one dollar 
each in this organization during the past year, they have 
a right and obligation to know how their funds have been 


spent. 
Special attention is called to several features of the 


report: 


1. Total income exceeded total expense for the year by $1,231.58. 
Although it is not the association's purpose to build up huge reserves, 
it is good business to wind up the year's operations with a modest 
surplus rather than a deficit. 

It is also generally considered good business for any association 
to maintain a reserve sufficient to carry on the organization's work 
for a year, regardless of what emergency may arise. The Tennessee 
Education Association now has $19,292.29 on savings deposit. This 
sum is almost sufficient to finance our present program for a year. 

2. Overexpenditures in several individual items of the budget were 
due, in general, to financial demands which were not anticipated at 
the time the budget was prepared. Following is an explanation for 
the major overexpenditures: 

(a) Convention expense: Four causes are primarily responsible for 
the fact that the budgetary allowance for the annual convention was 
overspent: (1) we employed more expensive out-of-state speakers 
than ever before; (2) the pageant, “On Our Way," was more expen- 
sive than originally anticipated; (3) because of the urgency of leg- 
islative matters, the secretary could not devote as much time to 
“bargaining” with out-of-state speakers as usual; (4) because no local 
group could be found to finance our dance the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association was forced to bear this expense. 

(b) Public relations expense: Four factors are primarily responsible 
for the excessive expenditures from the Public Relations Fund during 
the past year: (1) printing the County Association Manual and hold- 
ing sixteen conferences with the officials of county education associa- 
tions cost the association $691.86; (2) our expenditure from the 
Public Relations Fund during the past legislative session amounted 
to approximately $1,000.00; (3) we contributed from this fund 
$100.00 to the Tennessee Congress of Parents and Teachers for the 
distribution of “Tennessee's Public Schools" to the county courts of 
the state; and (4) we financed a trip to Washington in support of 
Senate Bill 1313. 

(c) Social security tax: This expenditure was authorized by the 
Administrative Council at its July, 1940, meeting, and covers back 
taxes, interest, and penalty for social security taxes since January, 
1937. In the future the annual expenditure for this purpose will be 
approximately $75.00. 

3. That the association could exceed its budgetary allowance on 
the above items and yet emerge from the year's operation with a 
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comfortable surplus may be explained by two facts: (a) expenditures 
for certain other items were less than the amounts provided in budget, 
and (b) actual income exceeded anticipated income, due primarily 
to increased T. E. A. membership and increased income from adver- 


tising. 


* 
N. E. A. MEMBERSHIP 


Public education is becoming increasingly a matter for 
national concern due to (I) alarming inequalities of edu- 
cational opportunities provided children in different states 
of the nation, (2) obvious inequality among the states in 
their financial ability to support an adequate educational 
program, (3) increased burden imposed upon all schools 
by the national emergency. In matters affecting the entire 
educational program of the nation all teachers of the 
United States should be able to act as a unit. This they 
may do only through an active, aggressive National Edu- 
cation Association, to which most teachers of the nation 
belong. Realizing the importance of the National Educa- 
tion Association's work, the Administrative Council this 
year is especially urging all local associations and individua! 
teachers to affiliate with the National Education Associa- 
tion so that Tennessee will have a more prominent part n 
determining tiie policies and promoting the prograr of 
the nationa! organization. 

Mr. Wilson New, principal of the Stair Technical High 
School of Knoxville and former president of the Tennessee 
Education Association, has been selected to complete the 
unexpired term of Dr. Harry Clark as Tennessee's N. E. A. 
director. Mr. New will be glad to assist local school offi- 
cials in any way possible in their N. E. A. membership 
drives. 

2 


INSTITUTES OF PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 

Among the numerous gatherings of teachers and school 
administrators in the state during the past summer, there 
were three meetings which merit special recognition. 

At Middle Tennessee State Teachers College and Austin 
Peay Normal students, faculty members, interested laymen, 
and educators from near-by communities spent hours dis- 
cussing professional problems of teachers. Much of the 
interest at these two meetings was due to the dynamic 
leadership of genial ''Ted'' Martin from the N. E. A. office. 

At Peabody College students from teacher-training in- 
stitutions throughout the nation “took down their hair’ 
and gave their frank and refreshing interpretations and 
solutions of certain problems now facing the teaching pro- 
fession. The National Education Association made a lib- 
eral contribution to the pulchritude, enthusiasm, and in- 
spiration of the institute through its comely, enthusiastic, 
and inspiring representative, Miss Ruth Cunningham. 

Institutes of Professional Relations seem rapidly to be 
becoming the “order of the day’ in colleges and universi- 
ties throughout the nation, and their possibilities should be 
fully explored, not only in all institutions of higher learn- 
ing, but also in local teacher organizations. 


CONVENTION DATES 
Middle Section, T. E. A. 
Eastern Section, T. E. A. 


October 23-25 
October 30-November | 
Western Section, T. E. A. November 14, 15 
Tennessee Education Association April 2-4 
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IROQUOIS TEXTBOOKS 
ON THE TENNESSEE MULTIPLE List 


For Basal Use 


THE SOUTHWORTH AND SOUTHWORTH HISTORIES 


AMERICA’S OLD WORLD BACKGROUND, Grade Six 
AMERICAN HISTORY COMPLETE, New Edition, Grade Seven or Eight 





CHAMBERLAIN: READING AND LITERATURE 


BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE, Grade Seven 
BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE, Grade Eight 


For Supplementary Use 


BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE, Grade Six, by Shattuck 
POEMS FOR CHILDREN, Grades One through Six, by Louise E. Tucker 


IROQUOIS WORKBOOKS FOR USE WITH THE BASAL 
TEXTBOOKS IN HISTORY 


A WORKBOOK IN AMERICAN HISTORY, NEW EDITION, Grade Seven or Eight 
A workbook, exercise book, and outline book with standard tests and outline maps for the 
integration of history and geography. (Teachers’ key available.) 

A WORKBOOK ON AMERICA’S OLD WORLD BACKGROUND, Grade Six 


A workbook, exercise book, and outline book with standard tests and outline maps for the 
integration of history and geography. (Teachers’ key available.) 


IROQUOIS’ NEW COMBINED TEXTBOOK-WORKBOOK IN ENGLISH 


(Just off the press) 


STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH SERIES, Grades Three through Eight, by Shattuck and Cauley. Com- 
bined texts and workbooks embracing all teaching tools necessary for a complete course in 
English, and including a complete course in Spelling for the grades indicated. Distinctly modern, 
in line with present-day trends in English teaching. 





For convenience and quick service to our customers all the above textbooks and workbooks are stocked and dis- 
tributed by the Tennessee Book Company, 172 Second Avenue, North, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Iroquois Publishing Company, Ine. 


Home Office—Syracuse, New York 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
Tennessee Representative—BEN M. RAY, Box No. 475, Nashville, Tennessee 
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On May 27 millions of listeners 
heard the President proclaim that ''an 
unlimited national emergency exists 
and requires the strengthening of our 
defense to the extreme limit of our 
national power and authority. The na- 
tion will expect all individuals and all 
groups to play their full parts with- 
out stint, without selfishness, and with- 
out doubt that our democracy will 
triumphantly survive ... . 

"I call upon all loyal citizens," said 
President Roosevelt, "to place the na- 
tion's needs first in mind and in action 
to the end that we may mobilize and 
have ready for instant defensive use 
all of the physical powers, all of the 
moral strength and all of the mate- 
rial resources of the nation." 

This clarion call for all-out prepar- 
edness and unlimited national effort to 
defend our freedoms against the forces 
of tyranny and reaction finds the 
schools of America ready and anxious 
to serve in every possible way; ready 
to respond with every ounce of energy 
and without stint of devotion. 

The schools of the nation are not un- 
prepared to meet the President's chal- 
lenge. They have been actively at 
work during the past year in redefin- 
ing their objectives and reorienting 
their programs of education to serve 
the national welfare. 

An analysis of the part which the 
schools should play in the total de- 
fense program identifies three broad 
fronts upon which defense activities 
go forward. 

First, there is the military front— 
the selection, training, and equipping 
of an army of 2,000,000 men; the 
building of a two-ocean navy. 

Second, there is the industrial front 
—the mobilization of our productive 
resources, both of men and materials, 
to provide our armed forces with the 
necessary equipment and supplies; to 
produce, moreover, the ships and the 
planes and the tanks and the guns and 
the foodstuffs to aid the intrepid 
British who are now standing in the 
breach, giving us time to rally our full 
power in the defense of democracy. 

On this industrial front, the schools 
and colleges of America have already 
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made a matchless contribution in the 
training of skilled man power for de- 
fense industrial production. In these 
institutions, during the past year, al- 
most a million older youth and adults 
have received training, either prepar- 
atory to employment or supplementary 
to employment in defense industries. 

Third, there is the civilian or home 
front—on this front also the schools 
have a part to play of major impor- 
tance. And with an increasingly clear 
conception of their role in civilian de- 
fense, many schools are adapting their 
programs to achieve the following sev- 
en major objectives. 


FIRST OBJECTIVE 

Improving the understanding and in- 
creasing the appreciation of Ameri- 
cans, young and old, of the meaning 
and value of our democratic heritage 
—the unique values of our democratic 
way of life; with its freedom of speech 
and of worship; of learning, of assem- 
bly, and of association; with its occu- 
pational mobility, its right to speedy 
and impartial trial; its provisions for 
participation in government. This ob- 
jective has always been of primary 
importance in American education. 
Schools and colleges have never neg- 
lected their responsibility to improve 
civic understanding and to generate 
patriotic devotion to our institutions 
and our way of life. Nor have they 
found it necessary in so doing to ig- 
nore the imperfections of our political 
and economic democracy. Yet always 
have they made it clear to youth and 
adults that our political and economic 
arrangements, when considered in the 
light of their possibility of peaceful 
democratic change, provide the great- 
est promise for the steady advance- 
ment of mankind. 


SECOND OBJECTIVE 
Increasing the understanding of 
Americans, young and old, of the na- 
ture and menace of totalitarian doc- 
trines and of the methods used to dis- 
seminate these doctrines, so that we 
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shall be prepared without hysteria and 
without confusion to meet the threats 
of subversive action inspired by hos- 
tile governments. The schools have 
accepted the obligation to help young 
people and adults to develop the abil- 
ity to think critically concerning the 
claims of Axis-inspired propaganda. 
They have taught them to recognize 
the means commonly used by the to- 
talitarian powers to "soften up" a peo- 
ple. They have emphasized unity of 
purpose, stressed faith and courage 
based on understanding of democ- 
racy's real achievements. Schools have 
used the propaganda of the deed it- 
self. They have helped create a zeal 
for and a pride in the progress of our 
national defense program, representing 
the colossal effort of a great and unit- 
ed people to be prepared to defend 
their liberties. : 


THIRD OBJECTIVE 

Promoting an understanding of our 
good neighbors in this hemisphere to 
whom our destinies will be more close- 
ly linked in the decades ahead. Studies 
of the geography, the history, and the 
culture of the twenty-one American re- 
publics are finding their way into an 
increasing number of our’ schools and 
colleges — through social studies 
courses, through courses in literature 
and language, and through club activ- 
ities. Many teachers will prepare 
themselves this summer by study and 
by travel to handle such courses and 
clubs next fall and winter. Next year's 
school-sponsored forums and lecture 
courses for adults will frequently in- 
clude topics designed to help develop 
hemisphere understanding and _soli- 
darity. 

FOURTH OBJECTIVE 

Increasing the unity of our people 
through a variety of measures de- 
signed to encourage tolerance, un- 
derstanding, and good will; seeking to 
knit the foreign-born and unassimilated 
elements of our people more closely 
into the life of the local and the na- 
tional community; conserving morale 
through varied forms of wholesome 
and satisfying recreation in which old 
and young use the facilities of the 
schools as community centers. 
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PROSE AND POETRY 


THE BEST IN HIGH SCHOOL LITERATURE 


ROSE - | ; A complete course in literature is offered for the four 

ape years of high school, including all types of literature— 
POETRY: the short story, essay, novel, one-act play, longer play, 
aa biography, and both lyric and narrative poetry. Writ- 
ings have been included from every period in literature 
development from the earliest beginnings to the present 
day. DIRECTED STUDY books for each year offer 
questions, study helps, and tests for the pupil’s use. 
Teacher’s manuals are supplied without cost to teachers 
who make adoption of the texts. 








PROSE AND POETRY of England (12th year) 
PROSE AND POETRY of America (11th year) 
PROSE AND POETRY for Appreciation (10th year) 
PROSE AND POETRY for Enjoyment (9th year) 


PROSE AND POETRY—Basal Reading 


For Seventh and Eighth Years 


COMPANION TEXTBOOKS in literature and reading for the seventh and 
eighth grades. Three units of prose alternated with three units of poetry in 
each volume; a section on library usage and a section on remedial reading. 
PROSE AND POETRY Journeys brings to seventh-year pupils 25 stories, a one- 
act play, 57 poems, and in addition 97 remedial silent reading lessons. 
PROSE AND POETRY Adventures has 20 stories, a one-act play, 66 poems, 
plus 109 silent reading selections. Forewords, story biographies, backgrounds, 
notes, appreciative helps, word study, suggestions for discussion, for original 
work, and for further reading. Colorful, washable covers and reinforced bind- 
ing attest the mechanical excellence of the PROSE AND POETRY books. 


———_— 
THE NEW SERiES 
—_——, 








TENNESSEE’S New Book on CONSERV ATION 
DUA LAND ==QUR LIVING 


—. OUR LAND anp OUR LIVING 


BAILEY 
WATKINS 


By John C. Caldwell, James L. Bailey, Richard W. Watkins, members of the Ten- 
nessee State Conservation Department. 


The purpose of this book is to bring conservation close to the life interest of today’s 
students. It groups simple, appealing content about interesting themes such as Our 
Good Earth, Muddy Waters, Forests, Our Friends the Birds, Animals of the Forest, 
Fish, Wild Life Conservation, and Our Mineral Resources.. The book tells how 
soil is made, what water does, how trees grow, how to tell 75 common Tennessee 
trees, how to attract birds, and gives the game and fish laws. 








Roger H. Barker T ennessee Representatives William H. Hunter 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY 


249-259 WEST ERIE BOULEVARD, SYRACUSE, Nl. Y. 
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ESSENTIAL 


CLARK 
OTIS 
HATTON 


SCHORLING 
CLARK 
POTTER 
DEADY 


GREEN 





MATERIALS 


First and Second Number Books 
Primary Arithmetic through Experience 


for grades i and 2 


Learning to Compute 
Books One and Two 


for grades 5 to 9 
and remedial work in high school 


Study Guide for Foote's The Story of 


Our Republic 


MAGENIS 
GILMOUR 
TIERNEY 


Directed High School History Study 
Books One to Four 
Ancient and Medieval; Modern Europe; 


The United States; Progress of 
Civilization 


Achievement, Intelligence, Subject Tests 


Write for catalogs and circulars and for information concerning 
books on State Library List 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Represented by CECIL JAMES, Greenfield 











FIFTH OBJECTIVE 

Promoting in every practical way 
the better health and nutrition and 
the greater physical vigor of our en- 
tire population, young and old. Scien- 
tific research has clearly shown that 
adequate nutrition is of crucial im- 
portance in building physical fitness 
and strength. Yet we know that many 
of our people do not have a well-bal- 
anced diet, containing all the essential 
vitamins and minerals. We know that 
in many cases energy is low, and illness 
frequent, primarily because of faulty 
food habits, persistence of which is 
often due to ignorance of the simple 
elements of nutritional science. The 
schools can help here. Young people, 
boys and girls alike, can be given in- 
struction in foods. Surely it is more 
important that they know how to eat 
than how to handle quadratic equa- 
tions. They can be encouraged to 
grow home gardens to provide more 
fresh vegetables for the family table. 
The adult homemakers of the com- 
munity can come together for school- 
ing in foods and cookery under the 
auspices of the high school home eco- 
nomics department — in these and 
other ways vital nutritional knowledge 
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of today can be translated into actual 
practice in the eating habits of our 
people. Good eating means more 
than textbooks and food charts. It 
means nourishing food on the dining 
tables of millions of homes. 


SIXTH OBJECTIVE 

Developing the practical skills and 
the specialized competencies of our 
people, needed not alone in defense 
production but in a wide variety of 
civilian defense services as well. Ref- 
erence has already been made to the 
contribution which the schools and col- 
leges have been making and will con- 
tinue to make to the training of de- 
fense workers. The time may not be 
long in coming when the schools will 
also be called upon to help train the 
volunteer workers needed for the pro- 
tection of life and property against 
possible air attack. First aid, practical 
nursing, fire fighting, and a variety of 
other specialized training courses may 
soon be necessary. 


SEVENTH OBJECTIVE 


Preparing our people to approach | 


intelligently the problems which the 


world must face when the war ends. | 


We need to understand how to co- 





operate in using the resources of the 
world for the benefit of all peoples. 
We must study how to organize peace 
—an enduring peace. Reconstruction 
of the war-shattered world will be 
partly the responsibility of this present 
generation of youth. It is not too early 
for schools and colleges to begin as- 
sisting youth and adults to achieve a 
clearer understanding of these . mat- 
ters. 

One might elaborate each of these 
seven objectives of education for the 
national defense, showing at great 
length how the schools in a particular 
community could go about it to ad- 
just their programs so as to make such 
objectives more than a pious wish— 
to make, through their actual attain- 
ment, a substantial contribution to the 
national defense. The schools in many 
communities have already made real 
progress in achieving such objectives. 
Other communities should resolve now 
to do so during the next school year. 

| urge that all of you set your im- 
aginations to work—that you do not 
permit traditional notions of curricu- 
lum to stand in the way. Subject mat- 
ter, though time-honored, is not sacred 
—school programs can be readjusted; 
time allotments can be modified; 
school buildings and equipment can 
be used for new activities in the edu- 
cation both of youth and of adults. 

Superintendents, teachers, school 
patrons, and citizens generally will, | 
am confident, do whatever is feasible 
in their respective communities to 
bring about a redirection of the pro- 
gram of the schools toward the 
achievement of defense objectives. 
They will not wait for word from Wash- 
ington. They will get busy on their 
own account—for it is the genius and 
the glory of our democracy that it de- 
pends upon the intelligence, the crea- 
tive imaginations and the willingness 
to serve of 130,000,000 free people. 
And it is the strength of this democ- 
racy which must make possible the at- 
tainment of a future in which "the 
four freedoms''—freedom of speech 
and of worship; freedom from want 
and from fear—shall be secure “every- 
where in the world." 


* 
PROOF 


Counsel (to police witness): "But if a man 
lis on his hands and knees in the middle of 
the road, does that prove he is drunk?" 

Policeman: "No, sir, it does not, but this one 
jwas trying to roll up the white line."—Ram- 
mer Jammer. 
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Mosby Texts for Your Gall Classes 
















igh 
Written for § O U ee <i bye 
Schools, Featuring S 


Plants and Animals .- - 






This text is a new departure in high school teaching, covering 
as it does the flora and fauna of the South. Designed pri- 
marily for southern high schools, it covers fully southern plants 
and animals, supplying excellent examples for all practical pur- 
poses, either for laboratory or for recitation. The text is 
divided into eight parts, as is shown in the condensed table of 
contents given at the right. The book in general proceeds from 
the simplest plants and animals to the more complex. However, 
this arrangement may be modified in view of seasonal interests. 


aia | 
OL 

Planned to Strengthen the SCHO 

HEALTH PROGRAM bias 








An TINTRODUCTION & BIOLOGY 


By J. C. CROSS, Ph.D., Professor of Biology, The Texas College of Arts 
and Industries, Kingsville, Texas. 


507 pages, 331 illustrations. PRICE, $1.90. 


CONTENTS 
Part I—-INTRODUCTION. 
Part II—THE SIMPLEST ANIMALS. 
Part III—PLANTS WITHOUT SEEDS. 
Part IV—THE SEED-BEARING PLANTS. 
Part V—ANIMALS WITH JOINTED FEET. 
Part VI—ANIMALS WITH BACKBONES. 
Part VII—STRUCTURE AND FUNCTION IN PLANTS. 
Part VIII—STRUCTURE AND FUNCTION IN ANIMALS. 


EFFECTIVE LIVING 


By C. E. TURNER, Professor of Biology and Public Health, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and ELIZABETH McHOSE, Director of Physical 
Education for Girls and Chairman of the Health Council, Senior High 


School, Reading, Pennsylvania. 
425 pages, 164 illustrations. PRICE, $1.90. 


The pupil soon to leave the secondary school is concerned with 
effective living, not only for himself or herself as an individual, 
but also with effective living in the home and in the commu- 
nity. This book gives a clear picture of desirable health prac- 
tices and scientific facts which underlie them, and its purpose is 
to help youth discover ways of effective living. This text is 
rich and complete in factual material, presented in easily 
comprehensible terms. A self-check list at the close of each 
unit offers an opportunity for the student to note his progress 
toward becoming a well-rounded, self-directing individual. 


CONTENTS 


Part I—Effective Living for the Individual—Planning for Ef- 
fective Living. Activity and Health. Care of the Skin. Good 
Teeth. How We Behave as Human Beings. Food for the Body. 
The Health of the Vital Organs. 

Part Il—Effective Living in the Family—Living in the Family. 
Becoming Good Ancestors. Health in the Family. Healthful 
Living Conditions in the Home. 

Part II1I—Effective Living in the Community—Man Learns to 
Plan for Community Health. Lowering the Death Rate. San- 
itation. Health Agencies and Health Programs. General 
Sources for Reference. Appendix A—Control of Communicable 
Diseases. Appendix B—A Plan for Effective Coordination. 
Glossary. 











Pine Boulevard 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Send for YOUR 
FREE Examination 
Copies TODAY! 


per cent.) 
Name 


THE C. V. MOSBY COMPANY 


Gentlemen: Send me_______Cross’ 


—_______Turner-McHose’s “Effective Living” 
for 14 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION. It is understood that if I decide to adopt either of 
these books for my fall classes I may retain the examination copy absolutely free. 
if I desire to keep either book for personal reference use I agree to pay $1.71 (for each book) 
within 30 days from date of shipment. (Price of each book, $1.90. Professional discount, 10 


TT-9-41 


“Introduction to Biology” 


therwise, 


School 





City. 


State. 
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FOR STATE-ADOPTED 
TEXTS 


We are pleased to furnish promptly, either direct or through the State Depository, 
the following workbooks adapted specifically for use with our basic texts recently 


adopted for Tennessee schools. 


List Price 


Adventures in Dictionary Land (for use with Webster’s Dictionary for Boys 


and Girls) Books One, Two, and Three. Each , é $0.20 
Carpenter’s Workbook for Around the World with the Children ... .24 
Carpenter’s Workbook for Our Little Neighbors at Work and Play .24 
Nichols’ Workbook for Junior Business Training for Economic Living .72 
Lawrence & Raynor’s Workbook for Pearson’s LatinI.......... 44 
Hunter’s Workbook for Problems in General Science , .60 
Bush et al. Workbook for Senior Science ites 48 
Capen’s Workbook for Across the Ages val : a 
Wirth’s Workbook for Development of America 48 


And don’t forget that Upton’s Adventures in Arithmetic, separate workbooks for 
grades one to eight, inclusive, listing at 28c each, are the best available equipment 


regardless of what text you use in this subject. 


The above prices are subject to twenty-five per cent discount on class supplies 
ordered from us direct, f.o.b. Cincinnati. 


We shall be pleased to submit inspection copies to any teachers who are actively 


interested in a class adoption. 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
300 Pike Street 
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The bees in their hive are but little 
more plentiful and certainly no more 
active than have been publishing 
house representatives in Tennessee dur- 
ing the past summer. For months the 
woods hereabouts have been literally 
filled with handsome lads and comely 
lasses who have eloquently and con- 
vincingly described the many virtues 
of their books: the attractiveness of 
their covers; the durability of their 
material and construction; the beauty 
of their illustrations; the scientific 
appropriateness of their headings and 
type; the consuming interest of their 
content; the fame and acknowledged 
superiority of their authors; the psy- 
chological and philosophical justifia- 
bility of their every detail. 

And we teachers and school admin- 
istrators, though pretending to fuss a 
little, have tremendously enjoyed the 
flattery of suave salesmen; an occa- 
sional free cigar or lunch or dinner; the 
pleasure of meeting publishing com- 
pany notables; the opportunity of ex- 
amining dozens of good books in our 
chosen fields; the serious responsibility 
of selecting the textbooks around which 
our schoolwork will center for the next 
few years. 

Now that the adoption is practically 
over, a few bouquets are in order. 
We hereby pay tribute to: 

The Tennessee Textbook Authority, com- 
posed of Governor Prentice Cooper, Com- 
missioner B. O. Duggan, and Superintendent 
E. C. Ball of Memphis, who, aided by their 
various professional committees, spent weeks 
upon weeks carefully studying, comparing, 
and rating the hundreds of textbooks sub- 
mitted to them and working out the innumer- 
able details involved in a state-wide textbook 
adoption. 

Members of local textbook committees, who 
cancelled engagements, postponed trips, neg- 
lected gardens, and sacrificed pleasures of 
their vacation season in order to spend end- 
less hours listening to salesmen and studying 
textbooks. 

The publishing companies who liberally pro- 
vided capable representatives to explain their 
publications and generously distributed sam- 
ple copies of textbooks for the examination 
of local committees. 

Textbook salesmen who, faced constantly 
with the necessity of being in a dozen places 
at the same time, traveled thousands of miles, 
lost countless hours of sleep, and wore their 
patience to a frazzle in an effort to provide 
all interested persons with all pertinent (and 
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occasionally impertinent) information concern- 
ing their publications. 


Perhaps the most significant feature 
of the recent adoption is that a multi- 
ple list of books for all grades in 
elementary and high school was pro- 
vided, whereas previous adoptions 
have provided single listings of books 
for elementary grades and multiple 
listings for high school grades. 

Opinions differ concerning the rela- 
tive merits of single and multiple list- 
ings of textbooks. Those favoring sin- 
gle listings maintain that a carefully 
chosen state committee is better qual- 
ified to select textbooks than are nu- 
merous hastily chosen county commit- 
tees, and that the state should spare 
the counties the needless effort, con- 
fusion, and possible graft often in- 
volved in local adoptions. Advocates 
of the multiple listing contend that 
each county or city is entirely capable 
of making its own adoption and should 
be allowed to choose the books which 


























best fit local needs and local teaching 
philosophies. Impartial observers will 
now be better qualified to judge the 
relative merits of the two plans since 
this year we are changing from the 
single to the multiple listing of books 
in the elementary grades. 

Still another plan of textbook adop- 
tion, employed in a number of states, 
leaves the selection of textbooks en- 
tirely in the hands of the local school 
systems, and completely eliminates the 
state from participation in the selec- 
tion or limits its participation to set- 
ting up machinery for the local adop- 
tions. 

Even publishers differ among them- 
selves as to the relative merits of Ten- 
nessee's old and new plans of adop- 
tion, but they all agree that their ex- 
pense during the recent adoption has 
been tremendous for two reasons: 


1. Since only a few weeks were available 
between the date of the state listing and the 
dates of most county adoptions, the pub- 
lishers were forced to provide additional rep- 
resentatives in Tennessee to present their 
books to the numerous local committees who 
were simultaneously considering books. 

2. The limited time available for considera- 
tion of books by local committees made it 
necessary for local committees and subcom- 
mittees to be unusually large, thereby neces- 





Tennessee Textbook Authority in Action, Left to right: Governor Cooper, Superintend- 


ent 


Ball, and Commissioner Duggan 
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present adoption period. 


campaign. 


TURE, Grades 4 through 8 


SCHOOL, Grades 9-12 





out the entire nation. 


39 HARRIS STREET, N. E. 


3020 Brightwood 


McKee et al.: LANGUAGE FOR MEANING 
“Making Words Work,” Grade 3 
“Gaining Skill with Words,” Grade 4 
“Sharing Experiences,” Grade 5 
“Communicating Ideas,” Grade 6 

Hahn et al.: THE CHILD DEVELOPMENT READERS 
“Exploring New Fields,” Grade 4 
“Tales and Travel,” Grade 5 
“Highways and Byways,” Grade 6 

Eichel et al.: THE TREASURE CHEST OF LITERA- 


Briggs et al.: LITERATURE IN THE SENIOR HIGH 





To Tennessee Teachers, Principals, and Superintendents: 
Houghton Mifflin Company thank you for the generous response accorded their publications during the 


We are deeply grateful for the courteous treatment of our representatives who called on you during this 


MAKING 


The vote of confidence given these books in Tennessee is typical of the reception they are meeting through- 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


NATH GULLETT, Representative 








Wade et al.: EXPRESSING YOURSELF, Grades 9-12 
Clark et al.: SCIENCE ON THE MARCH 
Canfield & Wilder: THE UNITED STATES IN THE 


Greenan & Meredith: EVERYDAY PROBLEMS OF 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


Harris & Lacey: EVERYDAY FOODS 

Rathbone & Tarpley: FABRICS AND DRESS 
Trilling & Nicholas: THE GIRL AND HER HOME 
Morgan & Breckenridge: SOLID GEOMETRY 


























ATLANTA, GEORGIA 






Nashville, Tennessee 












sitating the distribution by the publishers of 
an abnormally large number of sample text- 
books for which they received no remunera- 
tion. 


Although our publishers do not com- 
plain about the expense necessarily in- 
volved in the state listing and local 
adoption of textbooks, they are 
alarmed at the appalling number of 
requests for free samples which con- 
tinue even after the adoptions have 
been made. One publisher tells us that 
his company receives more requests 
for sample books from Tennessee than 
from any other state in the nation. 
Another states that in one day recently 
his company received from Tennessee 
requests for free books whose net cost 
totaled over $100.00. All publishers 
tell us that their daily mail contains 
dozens of cards and letters from teach- 
ers and school administrators of Ten- 
nessee containing some such requests 
as these: 


"lam a teacher in the eighth grade. Will 
you please send me free samples of all books 
you publish for this grade?" 

“| notice that you have the following books 
on the state-adopted list: . 
Will you please send me copies of all these 
books so that | may make them available to 
my teachers?” 

“I was a member of the 
County Textbook Committee and was -primari- 
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.come. from his pen. 


ly responsible for securing the adoption of 
your company's spellers. Please send me, 
without charge, your complete speller series." 

“We are considering the use of your Eng- 
lish book in our fifth grade next year. | shall 
appreciate your sending me a free copy of 
the book for my examination.” 

"Your representative recently promised to 
send me a free copy of ———————-.. Please 
do so." 

“We are endeavoring to build up our 
school library and would appreciate your 
sending us any free books you have for dis- 
tribution." 

“Our school building recently burned and 
we are asking all publishers with whom we 
have done business in the past to replace 
the books we lost. | am sure your company 
will do its part.” 

"My superintendent told me that if | 
would write you, your company would send 
me free copies of the following books: 





"A friend of mine recently told me about 
your economics book. As | am an economics 
teacher | would like to examine a free sample 
of the book.” 

"Ll am preparing to be teacher of history 
in high school, and my education teacher 
suggested that | write you for sample copies 
of your high school history series." 

"A fellow teacher in my school informed 
me that you sent her free samples of several 
of your publications. Will you please send 
me free copies of: 2" 


The author feels free to quote these 
sample requests because in years gone 
by almost any one of them might have 
Like many an- 





other misguided teacher and school 
administrator, the author was perfect- 
ly honest in his conviction that publish- 
ing companies, with their limitless re- 
sources, would never miss the few 
sample books sent to him without 
charge. Hence, he felt no qualms of 
conscience in asking publishers to send 
him free copies of desired books 
which he could examine with the lei- 
surely enjoyment of a Scotchman who 
has gotten something for nothing, use 
to fill up unused space in his book- 
shelves, and lend to his students as 
supplementary reading material. He 
blushes with shame from the unpleas- 
ant recollection that on a few very 
rare occasions he has written the same 
request to several different companies 
or to different branches of the same 
company so as to be sure that a sat- 
isfactory number of samples would be 
forthcoming. 

What the author failed to realize 
was that if all teachers in the state 
had been as presumptuous as he, no 
publisher could have afforded to do 
business in Tennessee. Let us suppose 
that Company A sent the author each 
year, without charge, one book, the 
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net cost of which is $1.00. Similar 
courtesy to the 21,000 public school 
teachers of the state would increase 
Publisher A's expense of doing busi- 
ness in Tennessee by $21,000 per year. 
Although we have never seen a pub- 
lishing firm's annual financial state- 
ment, we doubt whether there are 
many publishers now doing business in 
Tennessee which could absorb such an 
additional expense without emerging 
from the experience with a consider- 
able net loss for the year. 
Incidentally, another thing the au- 
thor did not realize was that every re- 
quest for samples which goes to any 
branch office of a publishing company 
is sent directly to the state representa- 
tive and must be approved by him 
before the request is granted. Most 
state representatives know whether or 
not our request is justified. Further- 
more, state representatives may dis- 
cuss with each other the requests they 
receive from the same person—a 
thought which causes no little discom- 
fiture to us chronic sample seekers. 
There are occasions when a teacher 
or school administrator is amply justi- 
fied in requesting sample textbooks 
from publishers. If we are duly 


chosen to select or lielp to select text- 
books in a particular field, we are cer- 
tainly justified in requesting samples 
from those companies desiring consid- 
eration of their publications. If any 
other motive prompts the request for 
free materials, the state representative 
should be approached directly with a 
frank statement concerning the justifi- 
cations for the request. And if a reply 
to our request is not forthcoming, we 
should not say: "It does look like they 
would at least have had the decency 
to answer our letters." To answer our 
letter and the thousands like it which 
they must receive daily most publishers 
would be required to work their ste- 
nographers on twenty-four-hour shifts. 

There will undoubtedly be those who 
dislike this article. Some will ask, 
"Why should our editor be trying to 
pull the publishers’ chestnuts out of 
the fire?" Others will observe, "The 
publishers are not forced to distribute 
samples if they do not wish to do so." 
Quite true! But publishers, in their 
desire to be of service to the schools, 
are hesitant to turn down any request 
for samples when there is a possibility 
that the request may be honestly jus- 
tified. If for no other reason than to 





help our friends, the publishers, by 
explaining the real implications of a 
practice which is extremely detrimental! 
to them and which is commonly misun- 
derstood, we would feel justified in 
preparing this article. However, there 
are two more immediate reasons for 
our interest in the problem: 

1. There is a matter of professional ethics 
involved. If we teachers are to command the 
respect our profession merits, we must be fair 
and reasonable in our dealings with others. 

2. There is a matter of simple logic in- 
volved. Presuming that publishers, like most 
business concerns, are operating on a reason- 
ably narrow margin of profit, they must ab- 
sorb any appreciable increase in expense 
either by increasing the price of their books 
or limiting their services to schools, Certain- 
ly we do not want the price of textbooks 
increased. Nor do we want the services pub- 
lishers are now rendering to schools and 
teachers to be curtailed. These services now 
include: free printed manuals and teaching 
aids, consultation service of specialists in the 
various fields covered by the publications, and 
liberal advertising in the different teacher 
journals. 


We teachers and school administra- 
tors can maintain the valuable services 
rendered the schools by our publishers, 
keep down the price of textbooks, and 
observe an important point in our 
code of professional ethics by simply 
practicing the Golden Rule in our re- 
lations with the textbook publishers. 








from the department. Free. 
book for primary grades. 


bird facts; thi 


thirty colored bird cards. 





(1) Conservation Bibliography for Teachers—a list of all 
conservation material available, both free and for sale 


(2) Little Folks Forest Friends—conservation coloring 
Price, 2c. 
(3) a of Tennessee in Verse and Story—interesting 
birds described in verse and story; 
Price, 15c. 





Conservation Material for the Classroom 


Conservation materials for the coming school year—whether it be birds, animals, trees or fish the Depart- 
ment of Conservation has material on it—materials prepared by experts for the Tennessee classrooms. 
Some materials are free—a small charge is made for others. 


Especially Recommended Are the Following 


(4) Tennessee Wildlife — thirty-two pages, beautifully 
illustrated with four-color pictures of Tennessee’s 
game birds and animals. Excellent for fifth to eighth 

Price, 20c. 

(5) Forest Trees and Forest Facts of Tennessee—eighty 
pages, illustrated with 100 pictures; teaches how to 
identify common Tennessee trees. Price, Sc. 


grades. 





publications: 


Special Club Offer, Only 25 Cents 
Nos. 3, 4, and 5 for 25c! 


ORDER BLANK 
Educational Service, Department of Conservation 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Enclosed find ________ in (s 
order, cash) for which ple: prehas send me the following 


copies of. 


tamps, check, money 








copies of 








—____copies of 





Name_ 








Address. 
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What Americans Believe About... 


YOUTH AND EDUCATION 


PAUL T. DAVID 


Acting Director of the 
American Youth Commission 


More than a quarter of our adult 
population flatly denies that certain 
states are so poor that they cannot 
afford schools as good as those in 
other parts of the country. Nearly an- 
other quarter has no opinion on the 
subject. Yet a third quarter is not only 
aware of the facts, but asserts it would 
be willing to pay higher taxes in order 
to allow the federal government to 
give money to the poorer states to 
make their schools as good as those 
elsewhere. 

Nearly one in every three adults in 
America's lowest income group does 
not recall having ever heard of the 
N. Y. A., either by its initials or its 
full title, the National Youth Adminis- 
tration. Almost as large a group of 
those over fifty believes that teachers 
should not discuss in high school such 
issues as labor unions, war, or govern- 


ment policy. A fourth of adults living 
on the farm think too much impor- 
tance is placed on education nowa- 
days. 

There are almost endless ways of 
combining the various findings on in- 
formation, opinions, and recommenda- 
tions of the American people, analyzed 
by age, income, education, and other 
levels, in one of the most interesting 
national surveys of public opinion on 
youth and education ever taken. This 
survey was a poll conducted in July, 
1940, by the American Youth Com- 
mission and published by the National 
Education Association. The poll was 
undertaken in cooperation with the 
American Institute of Public Opinion, 
of which Dr. George Gallup is director. 
The detailed analysis of the findings 
which appears in the November, | 940, 
issue of the National Education Asso- 














FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
By 


Clara Belle Baker, Edna Dean Baker 
Mary Maud Reed 


FRIENDS FOR EVERY DAY (P) 
FRIENDS IN TOWN AND COUN- 
TRY (1) 


FRIENDS HERE AND AWAY (II) 
a AROUND THE WORLD 
a 





PRIMER CHART. 





CITIZENSHIP—With Tennessee Supplement 
By Henry Noble Sherwood 


Basal civics for elementary schools 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


730 N. Meridian Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Tennessee Representative, DON C. KENNON 
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ciation Research Bulletin affords much 
material for profitable study. 

More fundamental than the individ- 
ual points covered by the survey, it 
seems to me, is the total picture given 
of American attitudes toward youth 
and education. It should give great 
encouragement to all those interested 
in making education more effective, 
more comprehensive, more nearly 
adapted to the actual needs of the 
children and youth of today. To the 
extent that we credit the accuracy of 
such methods of sampling public opin- 
ion as those of Doctor Gallup—and 
the evidence for the validity of these 
methods piles up with every succeed- 
ing test, like that of the recent presi- 
dential election—we can feel that the 
people of the United States stand 
firmly for basic principles of sound 
education and training and for an 
increasing measure of social responsi- 
bility in this field. The findings of the 
poll are the voice of a democracy 
affirming that it believes in democracy. 

The twenty-four questions asked by 
the poll takers may be regarded as 
tests in three fields. First, what in- 
formation do American adults have re- 
garding youth and current educational 
procedures? Second, what is their 
opinion of the current activities of our 
public educational and training meth- 
ods? Third, what recommendations 
do they approve for the immediate fu- 
ture? In none of these areas was it 
possible for the test to be complete or 
comprehensive, but in all of them it 
was indicative and significant. 

In the matter of information those 
questioned made their poorest show- 
ing, indicating that their knowledge 
of certain major statistical facts about 
youth and education is meager. Three 
factual questions elicited only a rela- 
tively small percentage of correct re- 
plies. Only about one person in eight 
was able to estimate with anything 
like accuracy the percentage of the 
unemployed who are between sixteen 
and twenty-five years old—in recent 
times around thirty-five per cent. Ap- 
proximately one person in five was 
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able to estimate without too large a 
departure from the facts the propor- 
tion of farm boys and girls who can 
be expected to migrate to towns and 
cities as they reach adulthood—about 
fifty per cent. Only about one adult 
in five, to judge from the poll, has an 
accurate idea of the proportion of 
boys and girls who attend high school 
—now about sixty-five per cent. 

Even though uninformed on factual 
questions, most people were found to 
have very definite opinions about 
schools and education. The occasional 
claim made by some politicians, for 
example, that public education has 
deteriorated since the good old days 
was supported by only seven per cent 
of the people, with eighty-five per 
cent taking the stand that young peo- 
ple today are getting a better educa- 
tion in school than their parents got. 
With equal positiveness, seventy-three 
per cent disagreed with the statement 
that "there is too much importance 
placed on education nowadays''—and 
sixty-six per cent backed up this opin- 
ion with the expressed belief that the 
amount of tax money being spent for 
schools in their localities was about 
right or too little. 

Asked about high school programs, 
a majority (fifty-four per cent) felt that 
a good many boys and girls now in 
high school would be better off at 
work. This implication that high schoo! 
programs are not fully adapted to the 
needs of pupils was supported some- 
what by a vote of thirty-four per cent 
that secondary schools are planned 
mainly for the students who are going 
on to college. It should be noted, 
however, that thirty-nine in every 100 
gave high schools credit for planning 
their programs for both future college 
students and pupils who will not attend 
college, and that an additional eight 
per cent felt that high schools plan 
their programs chiefly for those who 
will not attend college. 

An interesting side light on attitudes 
toward teachers was the expression by 
forty per cent that "teachers favor 
the children of parents who have the 
most money or the best position in the 
community," although forty-seven ‘per 
cent took the opposite stand, with thir- 
teen per cent not voting. Credit was 
given to high school teachers for im- 
partiality in discussing controversial 
subjects by two-thirds of those with 
an opinion on this topic, although one 
person in four had no opinion. 
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e e That’s what Thousands 
of Teaehers Say! 


Yes, literally thousands of progressive 
teachers have come to rely upon the 
down-to-earth, practical helpfulness 
that Webster workbooks can give in 
every classroom situation. And every 
year more teachers are discovering that 
after-hour drudgery can be cut and 
teaching results stepped up through 
use of these staunch classroom helps. 


TWO NEW SERIES 


Teachers will be delighted to learn 
of two new series of workbooks — 


SHARP’S USEFUL LANGUAGE, 


WEBSTER 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


SAINT LOUIS 


and MY ARITHMETIC TABLET. 
The former is a revision of the famous 
Sharp’s workbook series; the latter is 
a revised, stepped-up edition of a widely 
popular series. 


FREE CATALOG 


Write for our new 1941 catalog of ele- 
mentary workbooks. It fully describes 
these new series and scores of other 
workbooks in many subjects. There’s no 
obligation of course. Write for it today. 






















Most striking of all were the em- 
phatic endorsements of suggested 
steps to make education and training 
more generally available. Majorities 
of 72, 78, 82, and 86 per cent, respec- 
tively, voted approval of government 
aid to help needy families keep their 
children in high school; of equal ex- 
penditures of tax money for the educa- 
tion of negro and white children; of a 
special government program to pro- 
vide part-time work and training for 
out-of-school youth unable to find jobs: 


and of complete periodical physical 
examinations at public expense for all 
elementary and secondary school pu- 
pils. These majorities were registered 
in all economic and other classifica- 
tions of those voting, with surprisingly 
small variations. 

Teachers and school officials can 
feel, as a result of this poll, that the 
American people are with them and 
for them in their efforts to bring edu- 
cation to young people in increasingly 
effective ways. 
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Characteristics of a Good Small 


Rural School 


"Good" is a relative term. The edu- 
cational program of any school is 
good, however, if it adds to the per- 
manent happiness and usefulness of 
the child, improves life and living con- 
ditions in his environment, and gives 
him a behavior pattern of high value 
to society. The small rural school po- 
tentially has many advantages; here is 
a unique situation for democratic liv- 
ing and for helping to contribute to 
the solution of the nation's problems, 
particularly as they relate to rural wel- 
fare. 


POINT OF VIEW OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 
AND THE SUPERVISOR 

The administrator responsible for a 
good educational program of a county 
system sees the total program as it is 
affected by the contributions or limi- 
tations of each school. He is sensi- 
tive to the educational needs of the 
boys and girls of the small rural school 


*This paper represents the gapeeie thinkin; 
of the members of the Peabody Small Rur 
Schools Workshop. After much discussion and 
revision by members of the workshop, it was 
prepared for publication by Miss Combs, with 
the assistance of Miss Maude Gillis, supervisor, 
Maury County, Tennessee; Miss Mazel Jones, 
teacher, Navajo Indian Reservation, Fort De- 
fiance, Arizona; Miss Lucy Frances Reding, 
teacher, first grade, Adams, Tennessee; and Mrs. 
May Landers Adams, supervisor, Fayette Coun- 
ty, Fayette, Alabama. 


LOUISE COMBS 


Assistant Director of Certification, Depart- 
ment of Education, Kentucky* 





as well as of those in larger centers. 


. Being aware of the influence of even 


one weak rural school on the total pro- 
gram, he does not concentrate all his 
time, efforts, and money in a few 
larger schools. He realizes that since 
present conditions are not conducive 
to universal consolidation, the small 
rural school must continue to func- 
tion. He firmly believes that the small 
school is worth saving; therefore, he 
does not neglect it. Neglect of one 
school shackles its program; the im- 
paired program in turn puts fetters 
upon the strength of the whole pro- 
gram. He sees the advantages of the 
small school situations and capitalizes 
on them; he believes that through a 
good program the disadvantages may 
be minimized. 
The administrator is responsible to 
each school in the following ways: 
|. For magnifying the possibilities and dig- 
nifying the position of each individual 
school and teacher; 
2. For accepting the challenge of helping 
each teacher make her school a real 


power in the community by -enriching 
the quality of life there; 
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3. For improving conditions and develop- 
ing improved instructional programs 
which will provide for every boy and 
girl opportunity for growth in desirable 
directions; 

4. For pushing back the educational ho- 
rizon with a vision of “the little red 
schoolhouse" in its rightful place in the 
total educational program. 


THE TEACHER 
The teacher of a good rural school 
has, in addition to the characteristics 
of any good teacher, qualities which 
fit her to meet the conditions peculiar 
to the rural situations. Some of the 
characteristics of a good teacher of a 


good rural school are: 

|. Initiative, imagination, vision, resource- 
fulness, and originality; 

2. A sympathetic and intelligent under- 
standing of rural living and of rural 
people; a genuine respect for the intel- 
ligence and opinion of rural people; 
and a deep respect for manual labor; 

3. An intelligent appreciation of nature's 
beauty and the rural environment; abil- 
ity to enrich the child's knowledge and 
appreciation of his own rural culture 
and environment; 

4. Ability to offer to a heterogeneous 
group of children in a classroom mean- 
ingful experiences based on individual 
needs, interests, and abilities; 

5. Ability to develop a program in terms 
of child and community needs that the 
quality of life in the neighborhood 
may be improved; 

6. Adaptability to the rural way of living, 
speaking, dressing, and acting; 

7. Ability of leadership in civic and so- 
cial activities. 


COMMUNITY-SCHOOL-TEACHER RELA- 
TIONSHIPS 


An effective and functional school 
program is in tune with the life of the 
community, grows out of its needs, and 
contributes to the improvement and 


welfare of the community. 

1. Classroom instruction is brought into 
living contact with the natural, material, 
and human resources of the neighbor- 
hood and is built upon the major prob- 
lems of rural life—a safe and sanitary 
shelter, adequate fooc supply, decent 
clothing, effective medical attention, 
sustaining health habits, wholesome rec- 
reation, farming and farm crafts, con- 
servation of natural resources, home- 
making, appreciation of the natural en- 
vironment, voice in the government, ex- 
pression of religious impulses, adequate 
educational ecpportunities, creative ex- 
pression, and the pursuit of happiness. 

2. The teacher accepts the responsibility of 
developing a sympathetic and _intelli- 
gent understanding of the situations in 
the home from which the child comes. 

3. The teacher accepts the responsibility 
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of giving to the people of the commu- 
nity an understanding and appreciation 
of what she is doing for the develop- 
ment of the children. Parents give 
heartfelt sympathy and cooperation 
when they understand. 


. The teacher gives and accepts sugges- 


tions and proposals relative to the 
school program. 


. The teacher and community work to- 


gether in organizing the suggestions 
and proposals into a well-devised plan. 
Cooperative planning fosters interest, 
understanding, and friendly relations. 


. Teacher and community work together 


in putting the program into action. 
The people willingly participate in the 
school activities. A father may teach 
the use of tools; he may teach a trade; 
or he may lead in a study of the stars. 
A mother may teach sewing, home- 
making, or handcrafts. 


. The school is the center of community 


life and activities, sponsors adult pro- 
grams and adult services, and provides 
activities which extend the school into 
the homes of the community. 


. The school participates in such com- 


munity activities as promoting civic art 
and beauty, campaigns for cleanup 
week, or public safety and conservation 
of wild life—sponsoring wild flower 
shows, landscaping, and gardening. 


. There are coordination of all social 


and welfare agencies and cooperation 
with the school program. 


PUPIL-TEACHER RELATIONSHIPS 


The teacher is a leader of learners, 
and her part is to strengthen the 
learner through understanding and 
guidance. The teacher must know not 
only her subject matter, but also the 


child—where he is and as he is. 


Mutual, friendly, and intimate relations 
exist between pupil and teacher. They 
are reflected by kindness, courtesy, hap- 
piness, and naturalness. 


. The teacher attempts to discover why 


children behave as they do; she at- 
tempts to discover the intellectual and 
emotional experiences which they have 
had outside of school that she may un- 
derstand their behavior pattern. Child 
control is educational. 

The teacher respects the personality of 
each child. Lack of respect stifles crea- 
tive expression and growth. 


ENVIRONMENT 


There is a conscious effort on the 
part of the teacher to know, to use, 
and to improve the total environment 


of the child. 
I. 


2. 


Plant and grounds are designed for the 
child's educational needs, his comfort 
and health, his cultural development, 
and for community and school activities. 
The classroom is characterized by a 
livable environment where learning takes 
place naturally. Every nook and corner 
equipped for pupil activity creates an 
atmosphere which is stimulating, chal- 
lenging, and interesting. There is much 
living together—democratic living. 


. Materials available in the community 


are discovered and utilized in the in- 
structional program. There is appropri- 
ate and sufficient materiels to meet the 
needs and to stimulate the interests of 
all children, such as tools, art and hand- 
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Alka-Seltzer is so 
good, so effective, 
and so easy to prepare you will find 
it areal help in those difficult trials 
and tiresome days. So be wise! Be 
prepared! Get Alka-Seltzer at any 
drug store. Always keep it at hand. 





FREE Asample supply of Alka- 
Seltzer is yours for the asking. 
Just write to Dept. STM-31, 


MILES LABORATORIES, INC. 
Elkhart, Ind. 











for 
HEADACHES and UPSETS AHEAD 









Parents and Teachers—added worries 
and greater responsibilities lie ahead of 
you in the months to come. 

Eager, young minds and over-active 
bodies demand the very best you have in 
you as counselor, guide and leader. De- 
cisions must be made, and discipline main- 
tained. You will be called upon for snap 
judgments that test your very fibre. Harsh 
words, thoughtlessly spoken, have no place 
in the successful function of your duties. 

So—you must not let a Headache, Acid- 
Indigestion or Muscular Fatigue make you 
feel out of sorts and irritable and prevent 
you from being the wise counselor that you 
are. That is why you will be thankful for 
Alka-Seltzer, and for the pleasant, quick 
and comforting relief it offers in . 2:4... 
these annoying, upsetting ailments. 















craft materials, science, social science, 
and reading materials, and equipment 
for recreation. 


LIVING AND LEARNING 
The teacher organizes her daily and 
yearly program around situations in 
school and out in such a way that the 


children may grow through: 

|. Experiencing living together happily, 

democratically, healthfully, unselfishly; 

2. Experiencing play and relaxation; 

3. Experiencing clear thinking—planning, 
evaluating, making decisions; 

4. Experiencing music—singing, rhythms, 
and appreciation; 


5. Experiencing the arts—painting, draw- 
ing, modeling, construction, crafts; 

6. Experiencing literature; 

7. Experiencing health; 

8. Experiencing conservation and thrift; 

9. Experiencing beyond immediate environ- 


ment—trips; 

10. Experiencing the satisfaction of work 
well done; 

11. Experiencing the joy of achievement of 
skills. 


These experiences and others should 
be provided in the daily program. If 
the activities chosen do not give wide 
enough experience in one or more of 
these, however, some time during the 
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THE SOUTHERN PUBLISHING 
COMPANY MOVES FORWARD! 


The Southern Publishing Com: has just pur- 
chased the elemen po Proc: Niet of f the Odyssey 
Press (Doubleday, Doran imprint). 


This list includes: 


ENGLISH EXERCISES 
Grades 3 through 7 


The workbooks are complete and well organized 
and will su a almost any language and 
grammar 

These books are being offered at the 


NEW LOW PRICE of 16c r book, list, 

less the usual school discount poland per 
cent, plus the carrying charge from the local 

be book depository. 

Send your order today to your state or local 

school book depository. 


LET’S LEARN TO SPELL 


If you have not adopted spellers, be sure to see 
LET’S LEARN TO SPELL, by Crabb and others. 
d « in organization and at- 





so 


an 
tractively priced. 


The Southern Publishing Company 
321 Santa Fe Building Dallas, Texas 











year, there may be chosen an: experi- 
ence which will provide special em- 
phasis in the neglected area. 

Through the various experiences the 
child is given opportunity to develop a 
well-rounded integrated personality. 
He responds as a whole to every ex- 
perience. Every experience contrib- 
utes to the total growth of the child: 

i. Physically—tiving healthfully, developing 
graceful posture, eating wholesome diet, 
playing, relaxing, resting. 

2. Emotionally—developing sense of per- 
sonal worth, self-respect, freedom of 
self-expression, feeling of security, poise, 
happy existence, and zestful living. 

3. Socially —developing friendly human 
relationships, cooperation, courtesy, tol- 
erance, responsibility, consideration of 
others, and sharing spirit. 

4. Mentally—developing skills and abilities 
in reading, speaking, listening, writing, 
numbers, in the arts, and in thinking. 


Although the teacher studies growth 
under the foregoing categories, she 
knows that physical growth does not 
exist apart from emotional, social, and 
mental growth. 


THE DAILY PROGRAM 
The daily program provides for: 


|. Democratic Group Activity. Some part 
of the day is devoted to activity centered 
around some common interest of the whole 
group. It provides for integration of all 
areas of knowledge at the level of the various 
groups. Activity periods around a center of 
interest reduce the number of classes and reci- 
tation periods, enlarge the size of the group, 
and extend the length of the period each 
child is with the teacher. 

2. Practice in Skills. Skills related to the 
center of interest, around which the activity 
is developed, give a genuine felt need. Arti- 
ficial situations are avoided 

3. Special Interests. Experiences in dra- 
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matics, art, music, physical exercise, and 
other special areas of learning are provided 
to satisfy present needs and interests and 
to develop new interests. 

4. Individual Interests. Each child is given 
a period in which he chooses what he truly 
likes to do. There is opportunity for complete 
freedom in choice and for creative expression 
in individual interests. 

5. Lunch Period. A supervised and well- 
planned lunch period offers opportunity: for 
the child to experience the meaning and value 
of cleanliness, table manners, wholesome diet 
and food selection, flower arrangement, color 
schemes, conversation, and reverence. 


SUMMARY 

A good rural school fits the instruc- 
tional program into the life of the 
community, improves through school 
and community experiences the quality 
of living in the neighborhood, values 
child growth above mere achievement 
or information, and encourages creative 
expression to the extent that the child's 
life is enriched. 


West Tennessee 
Supervisor 





Mrs. Myrtle Cobb, member of the 
faculty of Memphis State College, has 
recently been appointed regional ele- 
mentary supervisor in the West Ten- 
nessee area. She will maintain head- 
quarters at Memphis State College. 

Mrs. Cobb will visit as many school 
systems in West Tennessee this year as 
is possible. She will give special con- 
sideration to requests from superin- 
tendents and supervisors for assistance 
in planning school programs and in 
dealing with problems relating to the 
improvement of instruction. 

© 
BRING IT ON 


Soph: "You ought to take chloroform.” 
Frosh: “Yeh? Who teaches it?” 
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Field Supervisor of 
School Libraries 


Miss Velma R. Shaffer, formerly su- 
pervisor of school libraries, Gary, In- 
diana, has been appointed field su- 
pervisor of school libraries in the State 
Department of Education, effective 
September 15. Miss Shaffer will be 
associated with Miss Martha Parks, 
director of school libraries, in attempt- 
ing to develop a strong school library 
program in the state. Miss Shaffer's 
services will be available upon request 
of school librarians and school offi- 
cials desiring assistance in improving 
their school library service. She has 
taught in the Library School at Pea- 
body College during the past sum- 
mer. 


why i can't be a school 
teacher 


herky eaheart 
(With Apologizes to Don Marquis) 


‘dear boss 
i am now enrolled 
at memphis state 
which used to be 
stc 
they train you to 
be a school teacher 
period 
i say i can't be a 
school teacher 
because a teacher 
has to be colon 
a good leader 
a mental giant 
and be able to 
teach people how 
to be better 
citizens comma 
make a better 
living and get 
more joy outa 
living period 
all these things 
combine the 
qualities of a 
doctor lawyer 
minister social 
worker and 
many other things 
for fifty dollars 
per month or less 
exclamation point 
gosh boss i could 
n't be a teacher 
because i just can't 
take it period 
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A Treat for 


the English 


Department 


DOROTHY HASTON BUCHANAN 
Central High School, Fayetteville 


If you've never tried teaching a 
unit in Southern poetry without a text 
or even an adequate anthology, then 
you really have missed a treat, and 
I'm not being facetious. To date no 
poetry lover has been enthusiastic 
enough about the South's poetic ef- 
forts to compile a good anthology. 
Those available are good enough—as 
far as they go. Let's leave that state- 
ment as it stands. 

Our venture into the enchanting 
realm was begun with these materials 
at hand: (1) a copy of the bibliography 
prepared by Dr. Susan B. Riley's class 
in Southern Life and Literary Culture 
conducted at Peabody College, (2) 
Louis Untermeyer's MODERN AMER- 
ICAN POETRY, (3) Auslander and 
Hill's WINGED HORSE ANTHOL- 
OGY, and (4) Gibbard's THE LYRIC 
SOUTH. The adopted text used in 


the other literature taught contained 
Tears,’ “Old Saul," "Anne" and 
"The Dust," all by Lizette Woodworth 
Reese. These were the only Southern 
poems my students were even sup- 
posed to know, and they were not 
presented as such. 

Eighty eleventh grade students en- 
tered the activities with evident mis- 
givings. Where to get the poems? 
After getting their list of the poets 
in the South from 1850 to the present, 
they spent one week doing nothing 
but hunting and copying, taking great 
care (for the first times in their lives) 
to make citations so that we could as- 
certain the most fertile fields. A 
fine spirit of rivalry grew up when 
each tried to bring in more poems 
than any other member of the group. 
However, we soon discovered that we 
had numerous copies of the same 





poem. After that a list of those al- 
ready turned in was posted, and daily 
additions were made. Then the great 
sport became finding new ones. 

After the poems were turned in 
they were typed and placed in the 
anthology which was to be left as a 
legacy to classes to come. These were 
kept in a small loose-leaf notebook 
which, | fear, is to be none too per- 
manent. Our hope is that we may be 
able to have them bound. 

Through the incorporation of color, 
image, and meter charts such as are 
suggested by Chapin and Thomas in 
their fine book, APPROACHES TO 
POETRY, the students began to find 
that the lines they had so enthusias- 
tically copied really said something. 
Various original charts were submit- 
ted; self-styled broadsides were made 
after a display of some bought from 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library in Wash- 
ington, D. C.; collections of verse by 
individual writers and on different sub- 
jects were made. State librarians were 
consulted as to biographical material 
to supplement our all too scant sup- 
ply. Days were set aside for reading. 
At first this was done largely by the 
teacher; then the students began to 
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QUR AMERICAN LANGUAGE FUNDAMENTALS 


T. O. HALL AND P. P. CLAXTON 


This new book is designed to give high school English classes those fundamentals 


which frequently are not mastered in the elementary grades. 


The book combines 


theory with a maximum of practice exercises tending toward the habit of correct 


language. 


Our American Language Fundamentals, Parts of Speech, is an economical com- 
panion to any basic English textbook. 


Samples may be secured or orders placed with The Tennessee Book Company at 
Nashville, Tennessee, our home office at Birmingham, Alabama, or our office at 
136 Fourth Avenue, North, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Net Price, 40 Cents 
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THE SOUTHERN PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


Presents 


A TIMELY BOOK ON 
A CHALLENGING SUBJECT 


LET’S SEE SOUTH AMERICA 
By Anna Witherspoon 


DESIGNED TO STRENGTHEN 
HEMISPHERIC DEFENSE AND 
DEMOCRACY 
IT IS INTERESTING, INSPIRATIONAL 
AND AUTHORITATIVE 
The book is written on the upper elementary 
grade or junior high school level and will be an 
aid in strengthening our own defenses a better 

understanding of our neighbors to the south. 
The book is beautifully and thoroughly illustrated 
and written in an interesting and informative 
manner. It has wide use in reading and 

courses. 

RETAIL PRICE—$1.20 Postpaid 
(The usual discount allowed dealers and school 
authorities on quantity orders.) 

Send your order to your state school book 
depository or to 


The Southern Publishing Company 
321 Santa Fe Building Dallas, Texas 











want to read themselves. Some who 
were interested in prosody suggested 
that we write lines on the board and 
scan them. And this was the begin- 
ning of one of the teacher's dreams 
come true. After the lines were 
scanned, we read them in unison, and 
the class had discovered choral read- 
ing for themselves. This brought per- 
haps more enjoyment to the group as 
a whole than any other one feature of 
the unit. We learned to read a num- 
ber of poems quite well, and then we 
visited other English classes where we 
gave our program. Finally a choral 
reading club was organized. 

Now the unit is being repeated for 
the second time. We have at hand 
much material compiled by students 
last year. We hope that the results 
will be as fine as those were before. 
Five weeks are spent in the work, and 
these weeks can be filled with enthusi- 
astic work and plenty of fun. Above 
all things else these students can be 
brought to appreciate the poets of 
their own SOUTHLAND. 

& 
FLOOR SHOW 


A salesman was passing through a small 
town and had several hours to while away. 
Seeing one of the natives, he inquired: “Any 
picture show in town, my friend?” 

“Nope; nary a one, stranger,” was the 
answer. 

"Any poolroom or bowling alley?" 

“None of them, either,” came the reply. 

"What form of amusement have you here?” 
asked the salesman. 

“Wal, come on down to the drugstore. 
Thar's a freshman home from the university.” 
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The Flag Speaks 


JANICE SAMS 
Kingsport 


It was Thursday morning, time for 
the school assernbly, the day for the 
fifth grade to present the program. 
For some time the supervisor had been 
conscious of an undercurrent of un- 
wonted "business' in the upper grade 
halls. There had been much hurrying 
to the art room with large posters. 
There had been many groups of chil- 
dren stopping by the library to hunt 
for pictures and books from files and 
shelves. Still not knowing just what 
to expect from the young fifth graders, 
the supervisor watched the school file 
into the auditorium, followed the last 
child in, and took a seat. 

The program was beginning. On the 
stage, empty except for a tall fifth 
grade lad who held a large flag, a girl 
was coming forward. She addressed 
the assembled school. ‘Today we have 
no set speeches nor any program of 
our own," she said. ‘We will let the 
flag speak for us.’ On the platform 
then came a group of seven of her 
classmates, each carrying a large flag 
which had been made and painted by 
the bearer. The flags were all strange 
to the audience except the last one 
which was the flag of our union. There 
was the old Pine Tree Flag, the Liberty 
Flag, the Don't Tread on Me Flag of 
colonial days. Then came the flag 


with thirteen stripes with the cross of 
Saint George in the corner, giving the 
first hint of our flag of today. Next 
came the flag of our early union with 
thirteen stripes and the circle of thir- 
teen stars followed by the flag with 
fifteen stripes and fifteen stars. ‘What 





a dilemma," said the young inter- 
preter, ''no room for more stripes and 
still we grow." Last of all the full- 
grown flag of today was presented. 
Each flag was explained by its bearer 
who told the story of its design, the 
date of its use, and its meaning for 
the users. 

Again the leader stepped forward. 
The scout members of the class were 
presented and the proper procedure 
for saluting the flag under varying 
circumstances was explained. The en- 
tire class came in next, and the pledge 
to the flag was given and afterwards 
repeated by the audience of children. 
Finally up on the stage marched the 
second grade rhythm band proudly 
attired in their uniforms and carrying 
their rhythm instruments. With the 
piano and fifth grade voices leading, 
they tapped, and drummed, and rang 
out "America the Beautiful." The pro- 
gram was over. 

The supervisor soon found occasion 
to visit the homeroom of the class 
which had with true simplicity and dig- 
nity given such rich meaning to the 
traditional background of the flag. 
Wishing to congratulate the students 
on their successful program, she began 
by saying, "Il am very proud and 
happy over the flag program which 
you wrote and presented this morn- 
ing.” An uneasy expression swept 
over the faces of the children, making 
her aware of the possible inappro- 
priateness of her remark. She glanced 
at the teacher, seeking help. The 
teacher looked encouragingly at the 
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class, conveying without words to the 
supervisor, "Just wait; you'll hear 
more." In silence they waited. Soon 
it came. At first just the kind of 
breathless, hurried whisper a child uses 
when he speaks from his heart, but 
fears misunderstanding. From one cor- 
ner of the room and then another 
came the explanation, first in soft 
whispers, then in louder tones, and 
finally in complete frankness and con- 
fidence. 

"We didn't." 

“We tried and couldn't.’ 

"Our program was to have been 
about insects." 

"We wanted to tell the school about 
our ant colony." 

"We wanted them to hear the song 
of the crickets that have their home 
under the lamp chimney." 

"We wanted to show the turtle, 
too." 

"A turtle is a reptile." 
Fred with biting sarcasm. 

"Yes, but we wanted to throw the 
turtle in as an extra." 

“You couldn't," said Fred, whose 
sense of the innate fitness of things 
seemed to have been completely out- 
raged. 

"You couldn't throw a turtle in 
with insects. You might have threw 
in the spider." 

“Have thrown,” murmured the 
teacher. 

“Have thrown," repeated Fred with 
studied casualness, and then with great 
bitterness, casting caution to the 
winds, “but she ain't no insect neither." 

"So you see," a despairing voice re- 
sumed, "we tried to write our pro- 
gram and couldn't." 

Silence again. Fearful of saying the 
wrong thing but wanting to hear the 
complete story, the supervisor looked 
at the teacher. Between them flashed 
the thought, "A word fitly spoken is 
like apples of gold in pictures of silver." 

Softly the teacher said, “And so— 

“We gave it up." Again the ex- 
planation was resumed. 

“We were studying in our history 
lesson about the flag with fifteen 
stripes, and we began to look up all 
the pictures of all the different flags 
of our country that we could find, and 
then the idea came to us, ‘There is 
our program!’ " 

"And there it was,’ said Fred, ral- 
lying. 

“We painted the flags," said Na- 
omi, “and looked up the dates. We 
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Reasons Why 
I Should Have 


THE NEW Compton's IN MY CLASSROOM 


i. It provides up-to-the-minute, prop- 
erly integrated information on all 
subjects and topics needed in the 
classroom. 

EXAMPLES of timely new articles and 
outlines on different grade levels in 
the new 1941 edition are— 
Argentina— Army—Brazil—Cen- 
tral America—Chile—Ecology— 
Hydroponics — Latin America — 
Navy — Outline of Our Times 
and Our American 
Heritage. 

i. good, up-to-date en- 

cyclopedia is the most 
needed and the most used 
equipment in the modern 
classroom. 
Each Subject in Comp- 
ton’s is adapted to the 
grade level where it is 
most frequently used. 


Demand necessitates second 
1941 printing. 

New and expanded Fact- 
Index. 


OFFICIAL 
1940 
CENSUS 





Hillsboro Court Apt. F-I 


4, Every fact in Compton's is instantly 
available through the remarkable 
Fact-Index. 

Now greatly expanded with thousands 
of new entries on places, people, and 
events made important by the rapidly 


changing world picture — information 
not accessible elsewhere. 


5. Compton's, the lowest-priced stand- 
ard school encyclopedia, is within 
the reach of my classroom. 





F. E. Compton & Co. 


1000 N. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 


Write for free copy, “American Heritage Outline,” to: 


T. B. COCKEY, State Manager 


Nashville, Tennessee 





read all the stories we could find, but 
we didn't need to write the program. 
The flags spoke for us." 

"Since we wanted the whole school 
to have some part, we asked them to 
repeat the pledge. We invited the 
rhythm band to play because a flag 
always calls for special music," ex- 
plained Marion in conclusion. 

"Thank you for telling me all about 
it," the supervisor said. “It was a 
helpful program. You did a real serv- 
ice to the school by your conscientious 
work. You showed very plainly that 
our flag was not handed to us com-; 





plete and perfect, but that our fore- 
fathers struggled and suffered and 
fought and died for it. Your first 
idea of a science program was in- 
teresting, but it would have been hard 
to put across. It was better to avoid 
outraging the feelings of insects and 
reptiles to say nothing of those of 
the goddess Arachne," she concluded, 
smilingly. 

"That's what | told them," said Fred. 
"Them was my very words.” 

"Those were,’ smiled the teacher. 

"Those were,’ beamed the valiant 
Fred, supremely justified. 
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SERVICE 
to the East 


NEW CoAca 
rom 
NASHVILLE - BRISTOL DRAWING ROOM OPEN SECTION PULLMAN SLEEPING CAR 
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Read Read 
den SCHEDULE re 
9:30pm Lv. Nashville . . 2. . © © « «© (CT) Ar. 6:400m 
6:15 am Ar. Knoxville *“eeee%e#«e¢e® - Ly. 8:40 pm 
9:45 am Ar. Bristol oe @eees68e«6¢ s Ly. 5:10 pm 
3:55 pm Ar. Lynchburg *ee3ereeee e (ET) Ly. 12:55 pm 
7:50pm Ar. Washington . 2. 2 6 -» 2 © 2” bv 9:000m 
Affording close connecting service os follows: 

8:00 pm Lv. Washington . . . . - « « (ET) Ar. 8:000m 

‘ @:52pm Ar.Baltimoe . 2... . 2 2 e *) by 715 om 
10:45pm Ar. Philadelphia (Pe. Ste. 30th St). . ~ Ly. 5:49 em 
12:25am Ar. New York . crac. "kp eo 


THE TENNESSEAN, in addition to the 
Nashville-Bristol sleeping car, offers 
the extra appeal and comfort of ultra- 
modern stream-lined coaches with 
latest type, reclining and revolving 
seats, dining car serving popular- 
All cars have latest 


priced meals. 
type air conditioning. 


sou. 
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"Since the school liked your flags,” 
said the teacher, closing the discus- 
sion, "it may be a good idea to place 
them in the front corridor so that all 
the children may look them over 
again." 

For days afterwards small groups 
of children paused from time to time 
before the flags and discussion was 
rife. Surreptitious salutes were prac- 
ticed and pledges dramatically given. 
Lingering by several children who were 
looking at our flag of today, a teacher 
overheard a third grade boy say 
proudly, "It's all there.” 

“All there?" the puzzled teacher re- 
peated. 

"Yes," said the boy. "It says, ‘Don't 
tread on me, but you can't see the 
serpent." 
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"It says, ‘Liberty,’ '’ joined in an- 
other child, "but you can't see the 
writing.” 

"It looks like the pine tree, straight 
and tall,"’ said a small first-grader, ‘but 
you can't see the tree." 

“The invisible aura," murmured the 
teacher softly. 

"Yes'm,'’ said the child with perfect 
confidence, ‘the invisible glory." 

Marveling, the teacher turned away. 

The flag had indeed spoken. 

















Dr. Clark Elected 

From the August 9 issue of THE 
KNOXVILLE JOURNAL comes the 
announcement that Dr. Harry Clark 
has been elected professor of exten- 
sion at the University of South Caro- 
lina, Columbia, South Carolina. For 
the past ten years Dr. Clark has served 
as superintendent of the Knoxville 
Schools, before which he was a faculty 
member of the University of Tennes- 
see and Furman University and served 
as president of Judson College. 

For many years Dr. Clark has been 
prominent in activities of the National 
Education Association, and was state 
N. E. A. director at the time of his 
resignation from the Knoxville super- 
intendency. Dr. Clark's unexpired term 
as N. E. A. Director will be filled by 
Mr. Wilson New, principal of Stair 
Technical High School, Knoxville, and 
former president of the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association. 


4 
The World Looks On 


There was a time in the long ago 
When the earth and the race were 


young, 
When the strong man slew his private 
foe 
And his power and his fame were 
sung. 


And man slew man for glory then 
Till his means and his might were 
gone, F 
And he fell as prey to stronger men 
While the stupid world looked on. 


Now, man, taught wisdom from the 
past, 
Must renounce his private hate 
And fight where his nation's fortune's 
cast 
lf he would be good and great. 
For nations fight for glory now 
Till their men and their might are 
gone, 
And justice must to carnage bow 
While the stupid world looks on. 


God speed that day by sages sung 
When at last from its lusts set free, 
The race shall stand with its arms out- 
flung 
To the peace and the joys that be. 
And all shall serve for glory then 
In the light of love's pure dawn, 
And wars no more shall haunt us then 
While a wiser world looks on. 


—Ora Todd, Bradyville. 
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Rediscovering 
Tennessee 


soundly financed citizen is an as- 
(From the Knoxville Journal Sunday Magazine) y 


set to the economy of the nation in days of 


James Davis of Greene County stress. This is no time to be slip-shod or 
wasn't being dumb when he couldn't careless in your personal financial affairs. 
tell a tourist where Andrew Johnson's Think ahead and plan ahead. You will find 


home was—it was just that he hadn't 
heard anyone say anything about it. 
But he did feel rather "got" particu- 
larly since the place was right there in 


his own county. MN é l f K -/ 
j So James mentioned the fact in his ores an an of UOXVL le 


civics class the next morning at Mc- 


Donald High School, and the students THE 


began discussing the matter. The in- 
cident seemed pretty embarrassing to 


all of them and out of that discussion BAN 


grew a year's project, "Rediscovering 
Tennessee." | 
That's what they began to call their ae 


civics class, and to go with the title 

they worked out a long range program INDIVIDUAL 
of a study of their county and state. 
They laid plans, with the aid of their MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
teacher, Frank Pierce, principal of the 
school, with definite aims and projects ye 
which they have been carrying out all 
this school year. terviewed about their project and poems, made posters and pictures, 


7 The freshman class decided first on mailed questionnaires to them and to wrote plays and dramatized incidents 
a purpose which they formally stated companies. They planned excursions from Tennessee's history. 
as "a unit designed to introduce to and nature collections. They composed (Continued on page 40) 
the pupils a broader perspective of 
history, geography, and civics as cor- 
related to their unit, Rediscovering 
Tennessee.’ Their aims they outlined 
thusly: 
|. To discover the story of Tennes- 
see accurately in its relationship to 
that of the nation. . 
2. To make the story vivid and in- 
teresting to the students. ; 
3. To stimulate teamwork in wider 
reading and independent study. 
2 4. To assist pupils in finding them- | 
selves to the end that they may do | 
their part in the national defense pro- 
gram. 
Since their project was something @ 
absolutely new in educational proce- 
| dure, they had nothing to follow ex- 
| cept their own plans. First, they out- 
| lined the subject matter of their new 
course, compiled bibliographies for 
the study of matters concerning Ten- 
nessee and collected pictures of Ten- Making a ceremony out of Planting the State Flower, the Purple Iris—that’s what the 


nessee history and scenes. The stu- students in “Rediscovering Tennessee” are doing in the picture above. Students are: 


dents made lists: of persons to a J. T. Shipley, James Guthrie, On ee troud, Clarence Creely, and 


the greatest measure of security and peace 
of mind by starting now to get in the sound- 
est possible financial condition. 
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Great expenditures have been made 
and are being made by the federal 
government, and we may expect a 
sharp rise in these already highly in- 
creased expenditures above what was 
formerly classed as normal. The fed- 
eral budget has not been balanced for 
the past eleven fiscal years; nor is 
there any suggestion, and certainly 
there is little hope, that it will be 
balanced in the coming five years. The 
deficit since 1930 will have amounted 
to over $42,000,000,000, or over $300 
per capita, by the end of the coming 
fiscal year, June 30, 1942. The mini- 
mum deficit that may be expected 
over the coming five years will prob- 
ably surpass $35,000,000,000. 

During the past ten years expendi- 
tures of the federal government have 
averaged slightly over $8,000,000,000 
annually. Already appropriations of 
over $42,000,000,000 have been made 
by congress to be expended in the 
fiscal years 1942, 1943, and it has been 
estimated that these expenditures will 
reach $25,000,000,000 and $40,000,- 
000,000, respectively, for each of these 
years if we actively enter the war. 
These last figures are undoubtedly un- 
derestimates. Total state and local ex- 
penditures have had no noticeable 
changes during this period. Total 
governmental expenditures for the fis- 
cal year 1942 will amount to over 
$36,000,000,000 distributed approxi- 
mately as follows: federal, $22,500,- 
000,000; state, $4,750,000,000; local, 
$9,250,000,000. Total taxes collected 
will exceed $25,000,000,000. The state 
and local debt has remained fairly con- 
stant at around $20,000,000,000. Such 
deficit financing does not lead one to 
expect increased school revenues. 

Another factor in the picture which 
affects the nation's taxpaying ability 
greatly is that the actual material 
wealth of the country has declined 
during the past decade, probably as 
much as eight per cent. To illustrate, 
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our railroads have 22,000, or over one- 
third, fewer engines today than in 
1920, and 14,000 fewer than in 1929. 
They have 600,000, or over twenty- 
five per cent, fewer freight cars than 
in 1920 or in 1929. The lesser numbers 
of engines and cars are offset to a 
considerable degree by such factors 
as increased carrying capacity of the 
cars, the increased tractive powers 
of the engines, and greater speed of 
trains. Trucks and busses also play a 
larger part than formerly in carrying 
goods and passengers. Nevertheless, 
the total carrying capacity of the na- 
tion is around eight per cent less than 
it was in 1929, while it may be asked 
to transport at least ten per cent more 
by the end of 1942. This accounts for 
the strong urge and great expenditures 
by our railroads for increased equip- 
ment. Productive or wealth-creating 
factors in other categories of our eco- 
nomic life have also suffered a decrease 
in total value. Agriculture and finance 
have had an increase in wealth dur- 
ing the past decade. 

The data given in the preceding 
paragraphs are not pleasant to con- 
template when the problem of raising 
revenue is considered. But there are 
offsetting factors. First, the national 
income will increase greatly. Whether 
we go into war as an active belligerent 
or not, we may reasonably expect a 
national income above $85,000,000,- 
000 this year, 1941; over $90,000,000, - 
000 in 1942; and at least $95,000,000,- 
000 in 1943. At least two factors will 
contribute to this increase in our na- 
tional income. First, there will be an 
increase in the number gainfully em- 
ployed, more efficient management, 
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| some Factors Atfecting 
~ School Revenues 


* O. C. AULT 
Peabody College 


and less waste in governmental expend- 
itures. Second, inflation will greatly 
increase our dollar income. This in- 
crease in our national income will make 
the task of raising dollar revenues much 
easier. 

In spite of the fact that we had 6,- 
000,000 unemployed on June |, 1941, 
we had on that date 1!,000,000 more 
people gainfully employed in the 
United States than at any other time 
in our previous history. This is owing 
to the fact that we now have 7,000,- 
000 more employables than we had 
in 1929. These undoubtedly will find 
employment in 1942. Offsetting this 
increase in our productive force of 
the unemployed are those entering our 
army, navy, and air force. 

We will have inflation. This will 
greatly increase the dollar income of 
the country. In a small way inflation 
is already here. In the first twenty-one 
months of the World War No. I, 
wholesale prices rose 21.4 per cent; 
in the present war, 13.6 per cent; 
foods, 13 per cent and 19.4 per cent, 
respectively; wheat, 33.3 per cent and 
31.9 per cent; cotton, 50 per cent and 
43 per cent; sugar, 0 per cent and 8 
per cent; raw material, 13.4 per cent 
and 20 per cent. When the prices 
of the last-named become reflected in 
the finished products for consumption, 
there will be a further rise in retail 
prices. The price pattern of the pres- 
ent war up to the present does not 
differ greatly from that of World War 
No. |}. 

There are other factors, different 
in nature from the two just discussed, 
that will tend to maintain the salary 
level in the teaching profession. The 
increase in wages already realized in 
the commercial, industrial, and mer- 
chandising field, and the further in- 
creases which we may confidently ex- 
pect, will draw many teachers from 
the profession. This will relieve the 
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strain of oversupply and tend to sta- 
bilize if not increase teachers’ salaries. 

The pay of the unskilled worker in 
our cotton mills and laundries is now 
higher than that of the elementary 
school teachers of the South. The pay 
of most unskilled workers is being in- 
creased. To anticipate anything other 
than at least the maintenance of teach- 
er pay levels is unthinkable. Confi- 
dence and respect for the public 
schools have reached a pretty low ebb 
in America if there is a cut in the nom- 
inal pay of the teacher. 

Generally speaking, the American 
schools are overbuilt. The country can 
and should curtail building programs 
for patriotic if for no other purpose. 
True, provision must be made for 
school populations arising out of de- 
fense preparations. 

The schools should hasten the long- 
delayed program for trade, vocational, 
agricultural, or whatever name you 
want to designate those schools de- 
signed primarily for training boys and 
girls how to make a living. A sane, 
sensible program encouraging these 
types of schools will meet with public 
support and make it easier to secure 
additional revenues. In my opinion, 
the four factors named will make it 
possible, and also probable, that ade- 
quate school expenditures will be main- 
tained. 

Teachers, therefore, may expect, on 
the whole, to receive present nominal 
wages; they cannot, however, avoid 
decreased real wages. | estimate the 
decreased real wage of the average 
teacher to be at least fifteen per cent 
for the year 1941-1942, and at least 
twenty-five per cent for the school 
year 1942-43. Some teachers in par- 
ticular situations may receive as much 
as a fifty per cent decrease. We must 
remember, however, that all Ameri- 
cans with few, if any exceptions, must 
expect a decrease in real income. 

It cannot be stated too strongly, 
however, that if the teacher is to avoid 
wage cuts he must be continually on 
the alert and vigorously present his 
case. It is not only the right of the 
teacher to oppose any wage cuts; it 
is his duty. If the nominal pay of the 
teacher is cut in the face of universal 
rising wages in the other fields, the 
teacher will have no one except himself 
to blame. e 


College education for women is futile. If 
they're pretty, it's unnecessary; if they're not, 
it's inadequate. 
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TEACHING AIDS IN 


LANGUAGE 49> ARITHMETIC 


The Worktext is a new type of instructional aid that provides the pupil with 
both text and drill material and the teacher with technique for executing a 


purposeful program of instruction. 


GROWTH IN ENGLISH 


Series 


This series has been developed to build 
better language habits through the teach- 
ing and practice of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of English and to awaken in the 
pupil a desire to read the world’s best 
literature. Available for grades four 
through twelve, these books may be used 
to supplement any textbook or may be 
used satisfactorily without a textbook. 


WORKING WITH NUMBERS 


Series 


Almost self-teaching in its presentation, 
is series aims to create abilities in arith- 
metic through materials based on pupil 
understanding. The pupil is trained to 
work with numbers intelligently through 
of problems he meets in everyday 

life. He is provided with complete and 
definite explanation of the processes in- 
volved and sufficient drill material to 
establish them thoroughly in his thinking. 





ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
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FOR GRADES 2 THROUGH 7 


The series consists of pupils’ books 
that are complete work and study 
guides; teachers’ manuals that are 
complete teachers’ guide books to 
accompany each worktext in the 
series; and a handbook for teachers 
to accompany the entire series. 


CHEMISTRY A combination text- 
laboratory manual organized around 
modern chemistry at work. 








TEACH THE AMERICAN 
WAY OF LIFE 


IN A DEMOCRACY 


A study of present-day 
living problems that inter- 
prets for the pupil democratic processes. 
In A Democracy provides a vital and in- 
teresting study program. Over 200 photo- 
graphs. Teachers’ Handbook free. 


List, $1.32 










= 
THE STECK CO. - Puddisters - AUSTIN, TEXAS 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL 


This series of music books is care- 
fully graded and contains pretested 
materials leading to an appreciation 
of music through a study of its struc- 
ture. They are not song books but 
are a new type of instructional aid 
in music in keeping with present-day 
tendencies. 











A SUPERIOR TEXTBOOK FOR 
JUNIOR SPEECH 


OUR SPEECH 


N A book which offers a 
——— three-fold approach to the 
study of speech; study of words, funda- 
mental principles of speech, and speech 
activities. The text for your junior high 
school speech class. List, $1.80 


Gree CATALOG 


Write today for your 
free copy of the color- 
ful, 80-page illustrated 
catalog of Steck Instruc- 
tional Aids. 
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As the new school year gets under 
way, every teacher faces the problem 
of adopting the most effective meth- 
ods of instructing the children in her 
charge. For the average child whose 
health is normal the problem is large- 
ly one of classroom method and tech- 
nique, but in the case of children who 
are undernourished and suffering from 
malnutrition, the problem is more com- 
plicated. Children who are listless and 
weak of body are often slow of mind. 
Since many such children come from 
homes where the meals are substand- 
ard in nutritive values and the pale, 
thin, anemic children who come from 
these homes display little interest or 
initiative in the classroom, the teacher 
faces a perplexing problem. 

Last year teachers in 4,288 schools 
in Tennessee found at least a partial 
solution to the problem by participat- 
ing in the school lunch program which 
was made possible by the use of sur- 
plus foods obtained from the United 
States Department of Agriculture by 
the Tennessee Department of Public 
Welfare and distributed to schools 
throughout the state. To this was 
added a large quantity of foodstuffs 
prepared by W. P. A. project work- 
ers. More than 248,000 school chil- 


dren benefited from this program last 


year. 





W. E. HOLT 


Director of Surplus Commodities, 
Tennessee Department of Public Welfare 





It is estimated that there are 400,000 
undernourished chiidren in this state 
of ours—400,000 children from fam- 
ilies whose incomes cannot provide 
the food they need—+400,000 chil- 
dren who will not grow up to be healthy 
citizens of the future, unless we do 
something for them now. 

A daily meal at school, a well-round- 
ed lunch of nourishing foods, is the 
one real chance for many of these 
youngsters. The school lunch can mean 
at least one good meal each day. It 
can go a long way toward making up 
for inadequate diets at home. 

For the school year which has just 
begun the State Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare and Education, together 
with the parent-teacher associations, 
the Work Projects Administration and 
other interested organizations have set 
as their goal the serving of school 
lunches to every undernourished school 
child in the state. The United States 
Department of Agriculture has said 
that surplus foods would be made 
available for the school lunch program 
in needed quantities. As this is writ- 
ten, 2,415 schools and 176,990 chil- 
dren have already been certified. 


W. P. A. School Lunch Program, Davidson County 
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THE SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


A variety of nutritious foods, need- 
ed by growing children, is provided for 
the school lunches. While the sur- 
plus list varies from season to season, 
the following are usually included: 
fresh and dried fruits, vegetables, 
dairy and poultry products, cereals, 
pork, and lard. Ample supplies of 
these are available to every com- 
munity. 

Food is the starting point, but food 
alone does not make a school lunch. 
Other things are needed—equipment. 
services and supplies which must be 
provided by the community. 


THE COMMUNITY CAN FURNISH THESE 
THINGS 

People—To organize a school lunch 
program, people to take the respon- 
sibility for directing the activity—for 
seeing that the food is clean and well 
cooked, that the equipment and prem- 
ises are sanitary. 

Equipment — Stoves, fuel, dishes, 
pans, and sinks. 

Space—Room in or near the school 
to prepare and serve the lunches. 

Foods—Additional foods to turn 
out an appetizing, well-rounded meal. 

This looks like a big order, but it is 
a job that was done successfully last 
year in over 4,000 coni-munities 
throughout the state. 


THIS IS HOW THEY HAVE DONE THE JOB 

Many different groups and individ- 
uals in communities have interested 
themselves in establishing community 
school lunch programs. In addition to 
parent-teacher associations, school of- 
ficials, civic clubs, fraternal organiza- 
tions, churches, teachers, home demon- 
stration agents, extension service work- 
ers—all have organized and sponsored 
local school lunch programs. 

Necessary equipment has been se- 
cured by donations, or by holding va- 
rious community affairs, such as pie 
suppers, church suppers, community 











WAR OR NO WAR 


In either case, thousands of government 
jobs will be filled yearly. Teachers have 
a big advantage because of their training 
and education. $1,260 to $2,100 first year. 
Write immediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. C-211, Rochester, N. Y., for free list 
of positions for teachers and full particulars 
telling how to qualify for them. 
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On the Multiple List of Books Recently Adopted by the 
Tennessee State Textbook Authority 


BUSWELL * BROWNELL « JOHN 
DAILY-LIFE ARITHMETICS 


A striking new series based on a new broad conception of arithmetic 


It provides for orderly development in quantitative thinking. 





It emphasizes the social usefulness of arithmetic. 


It assures intelligent mastery of the number system. 


It gives a systematic, stimulating program of problem solving. 





For Grades 1 and 2: Storybooks, Workbooks, and 


Teachers’ Manuals. 


It furnishes adequate drill material. 
It provides for individual differences. 


It provides a testing program that includes testing of thinking power. 


For Grades 3 through 8: A Book and a Workbook 


for each grade. Teachers’ Manuals. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


165 Luckie Street, N. W., Atlanta, Georgia 
Represented by THOMAS M. WOODSON, P. O. Box 246, Nashville, Tennessee 








concerts, dances, picnics, or "Schoo! 
Lunch Kitchen Showers.” 

Kitchen space has generally been 
found somewhere in the school build- 
ing. Sometimes lumber, other mate- 
rials, and necessary services have been 
built to a schoolhouse by volunteer 
community labor. Occasionally an 
extra building has been erected with 
space enough to prepare and serve 
meals. 

After the necessary equipment is 
secured, there is still the question of 
daily management and organization. 
Who is to cook and serve the meals, 
look after the supplies, and keep the 
cooking utensils clean and in good 
working order? 

This problem, too, has been met by 
the community. Wherever possible, 
the services of cooks and helpers have 
been supplied by other federal gov- 
ernment agencies, principally the Work 
Projects Administration and the Na- 
tional Youth Administration. When 
such help was not available, teachers 
in small schools have volunteered to 
cook and serve the lunches with the 
help of the pupils. In other instances 
the mothers, or the members of a 
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local club or civic organization, have 
taken turns doing the job. 

Additional food is important. Some- 
times arrangements have been made 
with local farmers and parents for 
contributions of milk, fresh vegetables, 
and other products. Bakeries often 
have donated bread, or charged a 
minimum for it. Stores or warehouses 
have made available, without charge. 


HOW TO GET COMMODITIES 

The procedure for obtaining sur- 
plus commodities for school lunches 
is simple. The school principal or the 
county school superintendent can ob- 
tain the necessary forms and informa- 
tion from the county office of the 
Tennessee Department of Public Wel- 
fare. This department has an office 
in every county-seat town. If the 
plans for the preparation and serving 
of the school lunches meet the re- 
quired standards the county welfare 
supervisor will certify the school as 
eligible to receive commodities to pro- 
vide lunches for a specified number 
of children. The teacher selects the 
chilaren who seem to be undernour- 
ished and certifications are based on 
the teacher's recommendations. 


Commodities for school lunches are 
allocated by the State Department of 
Public Welfare and are sent to the 
county warehouses. 


Science Education in 
Elementary Schools 


The Science Program for Grades 
Four, Five, and Six has just been pub- 
lished by the State Department of Edu- 
cation. It is a continuation of The 
Science Program for Grades One, Two, 
and Three, now in use in the primary 
grades. The two bulletins furnish an 
integrated study of science, health, 
conservation, and recreation for the 
first six grades. 

The Science Programs for Grades 
One, Two, and Three, and also for 
Grades Four, Five, and Six may be ob- 
tained from Mr. A. B. Cooper, super- 
visor of free textbooks, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Nashville, Tennes- 
see. Further information regarding 
the program may be obtained from 
Dr. Adams Phillips, professor of 
science education, University of Ten- 
nessee. 
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REPORT OF THE TENNESSEE HIGH 


SCHOOL TESTING PROGRAM 


JOSEPH E. AVENT 


University of Tennessee 


For several years a state-wide high 
school testing program was conducted 
in February of each year, under spon- 
sorship of the University of Tennessee. 
In 1940, the testing was done in Oc- 
tober; it is October this year. This 
paper is to report the findings of Oc- 
tober, 1940. 


1. TESTS USED IN OCTOBER, 1940 
The standard tests used were as 
follows: 
Cooperative Tests in 
English 
Mathematics 
Natural Science 
Social Studies 
Foreign Languages (French, Lat- 
in, Spanish) 
Otis Quick-Scoring Test of Mental 
Ability, Gamma lowa Silent Reading 
Test, Advanced, Revised. 


2. THE WORK AT THE UNIVERSITY 

When the test materials were re- 
turned to the University of Tennessee, 
the answer sheets were scored by an 








THE NEW MERRIAM - WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic: information on every sub- 
ject, at your finger tips; 600,000 entries, 
12,000 illustrations. 


Up to date: the only entirely new and 


rewritten unabri dictionary in 25 


years. 
Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s 
New International Dictionary lessens the 
need for investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly ‘‘the foundation 
book of education.” Write for booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
WEBSTER’S~NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY Second Editio 





electric scoring machine, which does 
the work very rapidly and more accu- 
rately than people do, usually. By the 
way, the scoring by use of this machine 
is very rapid, several hundred papers 
per hour, thus making the scoring of 
test papers the least burdensome part 
of the whole program. Possibly, in a 
few years there will be such a machine 
in every superintendent's office. 

Besides the scoring, there were de- 
termined Tennessee norms, in terms of 
percentiles. On basis of these Ten- 
nessee norms, there was made for each 
class of each school a chart to show 
the ups and downs of each subject 
tested; similar charts were made for 
each pupil in each school. 


3. METHODS OF REPORTING 

It seemed wiser for Tennessee high 
school pupils to be compared with Ten- 
nessee norms rather than with national 
norms. 

To do this, percentiles for each of 
the four high school classes were com- 
puted for each score made by Tennes- 
see pupils, based upon all scores made 
by all pupils in each class. In cases 
where we had scores made in the pre- 
ceding session by high school pupils 
of corresponding class and month of 
the year, these scores were combined 
with those of October, !940, as basis 
for Tennessee norms. 





For every pupil a chart was made, 
with bars drawn to indicate his or her 
percentile height, as compared with 
the averages (fifty percentile) for the 
state. A pupil whose bars were higher 
than fifty showed superiority to the 
average; bars lower than fifty showed 
results below the average of the Ten- 
nessee class in which the pupil was en- 
rolled. A similar chart was drawn for 
each grade of the school. No prin- 
cipal, however, could tell how any 
other school stood—only his own. 


4. SCHOOLS PARTICIPATING 

Any high school in Tennessee might 
participate in the program. There was 
no pressure, but an opportunity for se- 
curing additional data of standard sort 
concerning pupils who might be thus 
better guided. Fifty schools participat- 
ed in October, 1940. 

All the pupils tested did not take 
all the seven tests. The actual num- 
ber of pupils taking the test was 6,097; 
the actual number of tests taken was 
12,466. 


5. FINDINGS, AS OF OCTOBER, 1940 
a. The average IQ is as follows: 
12th grade, 102 
11th grade, 101 
10th grade, 98 
9th grade, 95 
b. In the table below the national 
percentile norms are given in one col- 
umn, and for Tennessee the national 
percentiles are given for-the Tennes- 
see norm scores. Only B grades (12B, 
11B, 10B, 9B) are used. Too few A 
grades (upper half of the respective 
high school classes) took the tests to 
warrant inclusion in these tables, or 
to be presented separately. Only pu- 
pils who had the beginning of their 


TENNESSEE ACHIEVEMENT MEDIAN PERCENTILES COMPARED WITH NATIONAL 
NORMS (U. S. FIFTY PERCENTILES) 


Grade 12 
U.S. Tenn. 
English— 
Usage .... 50 3! 
Spelling .. 50 26 
Vocabulary .. 50 27 
Total ... ea 50 28 
Mathematics 50 55 
Natural Science .... 50 46 
Social Studies ........ 50 37 
Reading— 
Sree cae : 50 58 
Prose Comprehension 50 48 
Poetry Comprehension 50 58 
Word Meaning ... se. 31 
Sentence Meaning . 50 13 
Paragraph Comprehension 50 45 
Location of Information... 50 43 
Median Reading 50 45 
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Grade II Grade 10 Grade 9 
U.S. Tenn. U. S. Tenn. U.S. Tenn. 
50 32 50 20 
50 20 50 14 
50 24 50 a 
50 28 3 7 
50 50 50 50 
50 47 50 56 
50 35 50 27 
50 5! 50 54 50 48 
50 20 50 24 50 25 
50 54 50 él 50 35 
50 24 50 29 50 20 
50 14 50 12 50 10 
50 31 50 26 50 20 
50 15 50 43 50 35 
50 26 50 38 50 26 
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respective high school year gradations 
begin in fall are included. While it 
seemed well for all Tennessee pupils 
and Tennessee schools to be compared 
with Tennessee medians, in the table 
below Tennessee medians are com- 
pared with national medians. This 
raises or lowers each Tennessee status 
when ranked on national percentiles. 

In the foregoing table, the national! 
medians (fifty percentiles) are given. 
In the column next is what the Tennes- 
see status would be in terms of national 
norms. If a Tennessee percentile is 
fifty, it is a showing up to the national 
norm; below fifty, it is below the na- 
tional norm; and vice versa. 


6. OBSERVATIONS FROM THE TABLE 

It will be noticed that English is 
markedly low. This was true in the 
1934 Tennessee survey. One won- 
ders why this continues so. There 
must have been improvement in its 
teaching. If the English teachers of 
the state may regard the test used as 
too hard or its norms too high, it occurs 
to the writer that a competent com- 
mittee might be appointed to prepare 
a comprehensive examination in Eng- 
lish, covering all phases of English as 
taught in the four years of Tennessee 
high school. Such an examination 
should neglect no phase of English as 
taught in the high schools of Tennes- 
see and should be put into a form 
adapted to machine scoring. 

As in 1934, mathematics continued 
to be well taught. Its median is right 
up to the national norm; in grade | 2, 
above it. Possibly the average stu- 
dent in Tennessee gets more mathe- 
matics than is typical over the nation. 

Natural science is slightly below the 
national norm in grades || and 12: 
above it in grade 10. Not enough 
deficiency for comment. The average 
is almost at the fifty percentile. 

The percentile status in social studies 
is noticeably below the national norms, 
though not quite as much so as in 
English. 

In reading, rate of reading is satis- 
factory on all four high school grade 
levels; directed reading is much below 
national norms on all four grade levels: 
poetry comprehension, for some rea- 
son, is above the national norms in 
grades ten, eleven, and twelve; word 
meaning, which is the very vocabulary 
of the high school subjects and badly 
needed, is so low that, on average, 
seventy-nine per cent of the nation's 
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high school pupils for corresponding 
grades make a better showing on the 
“word meaning" of this test than does 
Tennessee high school pupils; sentence 
meaning makes the worst showing of 
all the phases of reading tested; para- 
graph comprehension, or the ability to 
interpret paragraphs, while showing 
some deficiency, has improved some 
in the last two years and needs to im- 
prove more; much remains yet to be 
done in training pupils to locate in- 
formation in various sorts of refer- 
ence books; median reading ability, 
while appearing iow in grades nine, 





ten, and eleven, approaches the norm 
in grade twelve (forty-five versus fifty). 
This median may be raised by working 
on each feature of reading in which 
it is found that a pupil, or a class, may 


be low. High schools need to train 
their pupils to read better in all sub- 
jects of the curriculum. 


& 
THE THREE R'S 

Old-fashioned: "What is meant by the three 
R's?” 

New-fashioned: "The three R's run all 
through life. At twenty-five it's romance, at 
forty-five it's rent, and at sixty-five it's rheu- 
matism."—Washington Education Journal. 
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TEACHING AIDS 


TO TEXTBOOKS ON THE TENNESSEE MULTIPLE LIST 


Three social studies textbooks of the ‘‘Our Developing Civilization” series are on the 
Tennessee Multiple List. A number of Tennessee counties have adopted these books: 


A WORLD BACKGROUND FOR THE UNITED STATES, for Grade 6 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, for Grades 7 and 8 history 
FUNDAMENTALS OF CITIZENSHIP, for Grade 8 civics 














SOCIAL STUDIES 


These exercise books may be used suc- 
cessfully to accompany the social studies 
texts the 


. em; 
geographical, social, and economic aspects 
Social Studies Exercise Books 


e You Will Be Interested to Know That We Publish 


BACKGROUND FOR THE UNITED STATES . 





EXERCISE BOOKS 


By Beeby and Simmons 


of history as do the texts. are 
poll 2 ee ee 
textbooks themselves. Their titles and 
Prices are as follows: 


Wholesale Retail 


.. $0.27 $0.31 
oF eos 4 ee ' -33 37 
bikei ele a a A 31 





328 South Jefferson Street 
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* The Laidlaw Basic Readers, Primer Through Book 
Six, Are on the Multiple List. The Following 


PRE-PRIMER and ACCESSORY MATERIALS 


are also available to make the teachin 
more pleasant and effective: 


Wholesale Retail 

LAIDLAW BASIC READERS, Pre-Primer, Paper...... : re ... $0.18 $0.20 

LAIDLAW BASIC READERS, Pre-Primer, Cloth.................. ’ .33 .37 
READING ACTIVITIES— 

Reading Readiness .. , 15 yi? 

Pre-Primer and Primer... .. 18 20 

Book e Rat IRS Pe 18 20 

MIE So's a Fe Sk bw ee SOF PORE hice De Bea soko cs 4 ddan 24 27 

SEE. °.". 5). «050. x pulsar Gpia poniah's hee eK ROS OREO eaee See anaes .24 27 

MSIE, os. oS o-c'e'c eas Soo ds at's 506 ole sine any, cmokiiae 24 27 

I ons, sing bai. pes Pate Shae DURES eee .24 7 

Book Six cape | De bd he Fee .24 27 

ONE SET LAIDLAW CARDS......................... 3.00 3.45 


These publications may be secured either from The Tennessee 
Book Company, 172 Second Avenue, North, Nashville, or from 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS, Inc. 


of the Laidlaw Basic Readers 


Chicago, Illinois 
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"There are in America 1,000,000 
school children between the ages of 
five and eighteen so defective in 
speech as to require remedial treat- 
ment and training,’ quoting from a 
White House Conference publication 
which took figures from schools in 
which speech correction is already a 
part of the school curriculum. 

The importance of the problem lies 
in the fact that defective speech is a 
definite handicap in the educational 
and social development of the child 
and ultimately, of course, in his final 
economic adjustment. Early correc- 
tion and training are essential to keep 
the problem from becoming a definite 
handicap to the child. 

A defect or disorder in speech in- 
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MARLINE H. PARISH 
Teacher of Speech at the Tennessee School 
for the Deaf and Director of the Public 
School Speech Clinic in Cooperation 
with the University of Tennessee 


volves a wide range of variations. In 
general, it is considered to be any 
speech pattern deviating from the nor- 
mal either in becoming unintelligible 
or confusing to the extent that it is 
noticeable to others, unpleasant to 
hear, draws attention to the child, is 
not in accord with the child's age or 
development or in any way is so con- 
spicuous as to hinder his relations with 
others and check his progress. 

It is first of all necessary that as 
educators we recognize the kinds of 
speech problems, for a great deal can 
be done by preventive as well as cor- 
rective measures. 

In general, speech defects or dis- 
orders can be classified as being de- 
fects in rhythm, articulation, phonation, 
or the lack of ability to understand or 
express ideas through speech. 

Disorders of rhythm include slurred, 
careless speech, too rapid or too slow 
a rate, incorrect phrasing and the more 
serious ones of blocking, stammering, 
and stuttering. 

Disorders of articulation include dis- 
tortion of speech sounds such as sub- 
stitutions, additions, and omissions of 
elements. 

Disorders of phonation are, of 
course, defects of voice quality and 
tone. 

These are only general and do not 
include the spastic or cleft palate 
cases, but the general ones are the 
most frequent and the ones which 
every teacher should understand. 

Many speech disorders can be traced 
to defects in hearing. Hearing tests 
should be a part of every school child's 
examination. It is not enough to take 
a group audiometer test. This merely 
locates the pupils who should be given 
an individual audiometric test for fur- 
ther diagnosis. Then can their educa- 
tional program and adjustment be de- 
termined. Often the child with de- 
fective hearing first shows up as a 
behavior problem, and because of 
neglect in failing to diagnose the case 
psychological and psychogenic adjust- 














ments have to be made as well as edu- 
cational. The type of speech often in- 
dicates the type of hearing loss. In 
the majority of cases the speech of a 
hard-of-hearing child is characterized 
by the omissions of breath consonants, 
the fading of voiced consonants and 
vowels, and by the tone quality. This 
depends, of course, upon the type and 
degree of hearing defect and the 
general condition and development of 
the child. 

Substitutions and omissions of sounds 
are the main speech problems found 
in children of nursery school and first 
grade age. The substitution of f for 
th as in the words free for three, of w 
for r as in the words twain for train, 
and the omission of certain consonants, 
especially s and sh, in their final posi- 
tions are all normal speech substitu- 
tions found in young children. These 
substitutions and omissions if carried 
beyond the period of infantile speech 
may become definite speech problems 
later on. A child of nine.years of age 
using the speech substitutions of a 
child of three has a speech pattern 
to be corrected. 

In order to obtain all educational 
objectives every school should include 
speech education in its curriculum. 
Two requirements are necessary for 
such a program. First, the speech 
clinic, and secondly, the requirement 
that every elementary teacher under- 
stand the basic knowledge of speech 
re-education. 

There are two essential reasons why 
every elementary teacher should have 
at her command the knowledge of 
speech education and training. First 
of all, because, according to a White 
House conference survey, every type 
of speech defect found was greatest 
during the first years of school. Sec- 
ondly, because the earlier correction 
and guidance are started, the better 
and easier for all concerned. 

Among the various types of disor- 
ders the conference report showed 
that in every 10,000 cases there were 
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GREGG TEXTBOOKS ADOPTED 


By the Tennessee State Textbook Authority 


BOOKKEEPING 
Intensive Bookkeeping and Accounting, by 
Fearon. 
Bookkeeping and Accounting Practice—Part 
Il—Accounting, by Lenert and McNamara. 


BUSINESS ENGLISH 
English of Business, Complete ar | 
Hagar, Wilson, Hutchinson, and Blanch 


COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC 
Business Mathematics — Principles and Prac- 
tice, Complete, by Rosenberg. 
COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


Influence of Geography on Our Economic Life, 
by Ridgley and Ekblaw. 


COMMERCIAL LAW 
Essentials of Commercial Law, by Whigam, 
Jones, and Moody. 


ECONOMICS 


Economics—Basic Principles and Problems, 
by Michels. 


JUNIOR BUSINESS TRAINING 
Our Business Life, by Jones. 


OFFICE PRACTICE 
Aggies Secretarial Practice, by SoRelle and 


Gregg. 
SHORTHAND 
Gregg Shorthand Roomel, . Anniversary 
a Pd dee 
dies, Anniversary Edition, 
Be ay: 


¢ Bises..3 Method Manual, Part I, by Leslie. 

Functional Method Manual, Part II, - Leslie. 

Functional Method Dictation, by Lesli 

Gress Speed Building, One-Year Glew, by 
regg 

S Drills in Gr Shorthand, Leslie 

oe Zonbel - ’ 

Gregg Dictation and Transcription, by Ren- 

shaw and Leslie. 


TYPEWRITING 
Gregg Typing, Book I, Second Edition. 
Gregg Typing, Book II, Second Edition. 
Gregg Typing, Complete Course, Third 
Edition. 
By SoRelle, Smith, Foster, and Blanchard. 





Write our nearest office for further information. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York San Francisco Boston Toronto 
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, 4,851 due to oral inactivity—four of the child's background. It should handicap, parents and educators must 





times as many as the next highest 
ranking group. This particular type of 
defect can be corrected by the ele- 
mentary teacher in the regular class 
curriculum, regardless of the number 
of children in the room. Periods of 
from ten to twenty minutes for rhythm 
and speech games only three times a 
week will do a great deal for speech 
training if carefully and interestingly 
carried out. 

The function of the speech clinic is 
to diagnose speech cases and recom- 
mend a program of speech rehabilita- 
tion to be carried on cooperatively by 
classroom teachers. The clinic must 
be in charge of a speech clinician who 
is well qualified to diagnose defects 
and disorders, to determine the causes 
of such and to improve and correct 
them. To this clinic are referred all 
possible speech cases in the school. 
The frequency and length of time each 
child spends in the clinic will be deter- 
mined by the clinician's diagnosis and 
the length of rehabilitation program 
required for that child. A complete 
case history for each child should be 
kept. This gives the clinician a picture 
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include the famiiy, health, school, and 
speech history. This should include 
physical defects of the organs of 
speech, posture, physical tension, use 
of breath in speech, voice tone and 
quality, general speech characteristics, 
and a checkup of defective elements 
in their different speech positions. 
Parents and teachers can do a great 
deal for the children by visiting the 
clinic and seeing exactly what type of 
corrective program is being used with 
the children so that they too can help in 
carrying it out. This year teachers 
from two Knoxville schools have come 
with the children to a speech correc- 
tion clinic started in cooperation with 
the University of Tennessee at the 
School for the Deaf. One teacher has 
adopted clinic procedures in rhythm 
speech games for class exercises. The 
parents of one of the children attend- 
ing clinic gave a victrola to that grade 
for speech rhythm work. The other 
teacher has been helping the children 
in the correction of speech elements 
by having them come for individual 
work a few minutes in the morning. 
Since defective speech is a definite 


accept the responsibility of seeing that 
our school curriculums include the 
much-needed program of speech train- 
ing and correction. 


We of the United States are: one- 
third of a million Indian; one-third of 
a million Oriental, Filipino, and Mexi- 
can; sixty million Anglo-Saxon; ten mil- 
lion Irish; fifteen million Teutonic; nine 
million Slavic: five million Italian; four 
million Scandinavian; two million 
French; thirteen million Negro; one 
million each Finn, Lithuanian, Greek. 

In addition we are: two million 
Anglican Episcopalian; forty million 
Evangelical Protestant; one million 
Greek Catholic; four and one-half mil- 
lion Jew; two-thirds of a million Mor- 
mon; one-tenth of a million Quaker; 
twenty-two million Roman Catholic; 
one-half million Christian Scientist.— 
From the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture. 
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Some girls go to college to pursue learn- 
ing; others, to learn pursuing. 
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Most Advanced Principles 
Ever Applied to Coal Heaters! 


Here’s the only heater of its kind 
in the world. Users throughout 
mo America are amazed 
at its economy and 
advantages. Holds 
100 to 200 Ibs. of 
coal. Burns any 
kind of coal, coke, 
briquets or wood. 
No clinkers, only 
if fineash. Three mod- 
4) els. Prices range 
EAA from $49.95 to $89.95 
—slightly higher in 
pe New England and 
own sfisowewsen. western states. 
Write for Free folders giving full details 
and illustrating and describing all models 
of WARM MORNING COAL HEATERS. 
Send postcard today! (C-2) 


LOCKE STOVE COMPANY 
1012 Baltimore Ave. - Kansas City, Mo. 


Warm Morning 





* LoalHeater 








ENGLISH TEACHERS TO CONVENE 


The annual convention of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English 
will be held on November 20-22 at 
the Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia. 

John Erskine, Herbert Agar, Fred- 
erick Koch, Robert Pooley, and Stella 
Center will be among the convention 
speakers. 


a 
NEEDED IT IN HIS BUSINESS 
Dentist: "I think I'll remove the nerve.” 


Patient: "Don't do that, doctor. | am a 
book agent."—Michigan Education Journal. 
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“MY DAY” by Any Primary Teacher 


MARGARET HITE ALLEN 
Bailey School, Nashville 


The clock that sat beside my bed 
Was shrieking out the time, 
It broke into my slumber— 
Nipped a dream off in its prime. 
So | dressed and ate my breakfast, 
Was at school at ten to eight, 
For you see | am a teacher 
And | try not to be late. 
Eight-fifteen brought in the children, 
Forty-two were in the class. 
They're a lively bunch of youngsters, 
Every lad and every lass. 
Because it's Thursday morning 
Health inspection is the rule; 
So | check each pupil over 
(This is done in every school) 
This checkup must be thorough 
For it can't be hit or miss; 
As | look the children over, 
Conversation goes like this: 
“Peggy, use your toothbrush often 
And you'll have a pretty smile. 
Yes, Jack, we'll let the school nurse 
See your finger afterwhile. 
Now, Betty Jean, remember, 
Use your hanky when you cough; 
And Bobby, since it's warm in here 
Let's take that sweater off. 
Here, Jimmy, take this Kleenex, 
You can use it on your nose; 
And, kiddies, keep your feet in 
For they're catching on my hose. 
Now, Billy, step up on the scales, 
We'll see how much you weigh. 
That's good! You weigh a pound more 
Than you weighed the other day. 
Now everyone be seated; 
We'll discuss our daily plans; 
Since Wilma's group is painting 
She may fill the water pans. 
Don, how's your birdhouse coming? 
Have you put the roof on yet? 
Yes, Susan, yours is pretty, 
But the paint is still quite wet. 
You're working on a scrapbook, Ann, 
So get my jar of paste. 
Just remember not to eat it, 
Though it has a pleasant taste. 
Those questions that you asked me, Bill, 
Are answered in this book. 
You see if you can find them 
When | show you where to look. 
Where did you put the hammer, Jane, 
Let's try real hard to think. 
Have you the hiccups, Wilbur? 
Better run and get a drink. 


If you need a pencil, Robert, 
You will find one in the box. 
When you're not busy, Betty, 
Help Patricia with the blocks. 
Group one, come up for reading; 
Ruby, bring the reading cards. 
(Tommy, use a yardstick when 
You're measuring feet and yards.) 
Class, open up your readers, 
Let us read page twenty-one. 
Yes, Jackie, you may leave the room, 
Perhaps you'd better run.’ 
(The office boy comes bringing 
Memorandum ninety-nine)}— 
Please hold this talc a minute 
While | read it through and sign. 
Do you want this information 
Later on or right away? 
It will take some time to make 
A list of those who've moved away.” 
Oh, Goodness! All the morning's gone! 
The schedule says recess. 

It seems that things that must be done 
Increase, while time grows less. 
"Now, children, let us choose some 

food 
That's good for us to eat; 
Some milk, a leafy vegetable, 
Perhaps a little meat. 
Let's wash our hands before we eat, 
That's what the health, rules say; 
And when we've finished’ eating 
We will go outside to play.” 
Thus went the day from eight-fifteen 
Until two-thirty came, 
All folks who live with children 
Find their days go much the same. 
lt was time for their dismissal 
So | helped them with their wraps; 
(And if anyone should ask me 
| like zippers more than snaps). 
| reminded them of safety, 
Then | took them to the street, 
And although their work was over, 
My day's work was not complete, 
For back in school that afternoon 
| had a longer stay 
As this Thursday was the second 
And that meant P.-T. A. 
| had to stop a while in town 
To buy some school supplies 
And so the afternoon was gone— 
You know they say, "Time flies." 
That night | made three reading charts, 
And then | went to bed 
With plans for my tomorrow's work 
Revolving in my head! 
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The Democratic Ideal 
D. 6. STOUT 


Professor of Social Science, State Teachers 
College, Johnson City 


{There is a continuous call from press and 
platform for clarification and for reformula- 
tion of the ideals of democracy from which we 
derive our educational objectives and around 
which we must focus our educational effort. In 
this article Dr. Stout gives a clear, concise and 
truly practical analysis of our democratic ideal. 
—Tue Eprrtor.] 





The essential meaning of democ- 
racy centers around individual growth 
and creative self-expression. Every 
human being strives to complete his 
personality. There is in everyone a 
dynamic urge to live out his life; to 
expand the self, to become something, 
to grow out a personality to full bloom 
and maturity. This urge for self-ex- 
pression shows itself in a thousand 
forms varying from person to person. 
It is seen in the form of wishes for 
recognition, for security, for response, 
and for new experience. Through all 
sorts of avenues and mediums, individ- 
uals wish to express themselves in their 
efforts to gain these four satisfactions. 
For one, it may be through the medium 
of music, another through some other 
fine art, another through invention, 
another through the laboratory of nat- 
ural science, another in business, an- 
other through writing, and still others 
in myriads of other forms. Democ- 
racy is a form of society which gives 
room for the fullest expression of all 
these individual and creative urges. 
It is a system which strives to promote 
growth in every individual according 
to his aptitudes, his interests, and his 
aspirations in harmony with the inter- 
ests and aspirations of his fellow men. 
It recognizes no other value on earth 
above that of a well-born, richly com- 
pleted human personality expressing 
itself in accordance with the law of 
love. It holds that in order to achieve 
the completed self the individual must 
have freedom to think his thoughts, to 
speak his mind, to worship his Creator 
in his own way, to choose his own call- 
ing in life, to live where he chooses to 
live and move when he wishes to move, 
to plan his own plans and dream his 
own dreams, and to search for truth 
wherever his talent suggests he may 
find it—restricted in these expressions 
only by the general welfare. This is 
the democratic ideal. 

We in America believe that the 
form of government best suited to pro- 
mote this ideal is one in which the 
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ANNOUNCING THE OPENING 
OF OUR New FILM LIBRARY 
at 1700 PATTERSON AVE., DALLAS, TEXAS 


ee se 
HUNDREDS OF FREE FILMS 16m/m sor 


Advance schedules can be arra 


tion, registration fee and film 


ned by sending us your applica- 


e THE BEST INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS (RENTAL 


ERP! @ GUTLOHN e BRAY e TEA 


) 
CHING FILM CUSTODIANS 


e Selected ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 
CARTOONS e COMEDIES e@ FEATURES @ ADVENTU 
e CATALOG OF "SELECTED MOTION PICTURES" ON REQUEST 














WEW YORK —  OBALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
347 MADISON AVE. 18 $0. LA SALLE 1700 PATTERSON AVE. 351 TURK ST. 
legislative executive, and judicial ment of Elementary Education, con- 


powers are separated into three dis- 
tinct branches; in which a written 
constitution ratified and amended by 
the people is the supreme law of the 
land; and in which the laws and regula- 
tions that govern our lives are made 
and administered by officials we elect, 
and which permits us at reasonable in- 
tervals to change any and all of those 
officials whenever a majority of us 
feel they have failed to promote this 
ideal. 

This is the American way. On this 
mode of life we take our stand. For 
the fuller realization of these price- 
less values we pledge our lives and our 
fortunes. 

® 


With the A. C. E. 


DOROTHY GREEN 
Editor 
Memphis 
The summer conference of the Ten- 
nessee Association of Childhood Edu- 
cation was held August 6, 1941, at 
Peabody College, Miss Ruth Robin- 
son, state A, C. E. president, presid- 
ing. 
R. Lee Thomas, of the State Depart- 


ducted a panel discussion on the state 
resolutions as submitted at the last 
state convention. 

Under the direction of Miss Julia 
Green as chairman, reports were given 
of the Oakland convention by Miss 
Dorothy Lancaster, of Memphis, and 
Mrs. Perry Williams, A. C. E. vice- 
president for Middle Tennessee. 

The conference was continued dur- 
ing the regular assembly hour in the 
auditorium of the Social-Religious 
Building. An introductory program 
was sponsored by the Elementary 
Council of Peabody College, under the 
chairmanship of Miss Hazel Weather- 
ly. The assembly address was deliv- 
ered by Miss Lucy Gage. 

Miss Gage, who will retire from ac- 
tive service after the school year, 1941 - 
42, was the guest of honor at the con- 
ference luncheon. Dr. A. D. Holt de- 
livered the luncheon address on The 
Relations of the A. C. E. and the 
T. E. A. The address merged into an 
interesting group discussion. 

* 


WHOOPS 
“That is a pretty dress you have on.” 
"Yes, | wear it only to teas." 
"“Whom?"—Maine Teachers’ Digest. 
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INCOME 
Membership Dues— 


Year Ended June 30, !94! 





INCOME AND EXPENSE OF TENNESSEE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Actual Over 
or Under* 
Budget Budget 





























County Associations $13,670.00 
City Associations 3,551.00 
Institutions 762.00 
i eee oe er S.”.,. . ts viene Gereuews4 123.00 
$18,106.00 $16,885.00 $1,221.00 
Interest ; 319.86 150.00 169.86 
Rent—Exhibit Booths 240.73 150.00 90.73 
Public Relations Fund (Old Account) 413.21 413.21 
$19,079.80 $17,185.00 $1,894.80 
EXPENSE 
Salaries— 
Secretary-Treasurer $ 3,600.00 $ 3,600.00 
Office Secretary 1,800.00 1,800.00 
Stenographer 1,175.18 1,200.00 $ 24.82* 
Extra Help 175.05 600.00 424.95* 
$ 6,750.23 $ 7,200.00 $ 449.77* 
Rent , 1,080.00 1,080.00 
Nn NE TD ay 8. oak as 5 bees cage 232.38 225.00 7.38 
ice Equipment—Depreciation at 10 Per Cent 112.45 125.00 12.55* 
eI Ie ie ne cae ws Shamik nee sess 711.05 750.00 38.95" 
Office Supplies and (Postage $410.42) 884.58 800.00 84.58 
Annual Convention 2,624.20 2,000.00 624.20 
President and Administrative Council 667.45 800.00 132.55* 
Bond—Executive Secretary 25.00 25.00 
Association Dues 38.00 30.00 8.00 
Representative Assembly 97.10 50.00 47.10 
Incidental Expense na Gs ee era te 201.44 400.00 198.56* 
Tennessee Teacher (see footnote) | ,435.78* 2,000.00 564.22* 
Public Relations 2,606.75 1,700.00 906.75 
Federal Old-Age Benefits Tax (Prior Years $316.06) 381.81 381.81 
$17,848.22 $17,185.00 663.22 
I os 0762 cial case ag a damonendon Gees $ 1,231.58 $1,231.58 
*THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
Expense— 
ERD ee Oe ie Po iia $9,202.18 
Advertising Commissions hadant Domine 288.70 
Salary, Advertising Manager...........................005. Peet 600.00—$ 10,090.88 
Income— si 
rs arate Serotec angi Whe kak sda accleetin $8,646.50 
Raia h TOU bi MEME EGES SO ran ad een sea tasd ta nc rcs i cia d's hss soa os cevdesn eal ensue nee 8.60—$ 8,655.10 
ERE CAGES SSR een oS eles | Set a ne aT Dery cer eC $ 1,435.78 
The luncheon, sponsored by the Ele- worked on specific jobs. Having col- 
mentary Council, was directed by Miss GINGER! lected all their material, they collab- 
Ruth Hurt as chairman. Decorations orated in making booklets for the en- 


were furnished by the Nashville branch. 
The Executive and Advisory Boards 
wish to express their appreciations for 
the splendid cooperation exhibited by 
all who were connected with the con- 
ference. 
€ 


Rediscovering Tennessee 
(Continued from page 29) 

They compiled a “Who's Who in 
Tennessee,’ wrote the history of the 
state institutions, and the girls began 
making a state flag. Not least among 
their efforts was the beginning of a 
museum of history for the school. 

All this the students have under- 
taken within the school year. They di- 
vided into groups or committees and 
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tire group, and now each of them 
possesses a |166-page booklet contain- 
ing the fruits of their year's research. 

Civics studied this way means a lot 
of work, all the students say, but it 
means something else, too. It means 
that the civic pride the students de- 
veloped in their community and state 
will far outlast any textbook material 
they might have dozed over during the 
year. Forgetting they ever had a 
course in civics is just what they will 
not do—particularly James. 

2 
DUMBBELL POEM 


A young theologian named Fiddle 
Refused to accept his degree. 

"For," said he, "it's enough to be Fiddle, 
Without being Fiddle, D.D." 


—tLouisiana Schools. 
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Whether you are a primary, elementary, or books in your classes. Send for Price Catalog 
secondary teacher, you will be surprised to No. 42—also ask about our industrial 
learn the small cost of using these up-to-date arts books. 


THE McCORMICH-MATHERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 














GEOGRAPHY WORKBOOKS 


to accompany 
THE STULL AND HATCH GEOGRAPHIES, OUR WORLD TODAY 
Complete workbooks with outline maps, test questions, and study helps. Following is a 
list with net prices, plus transportation: 


Workbook for Journeys Through Many Lands. 

Workbook for Journeys Through North America 

Workbook for Europe and Europe Overseas. aden RBs 
Workbook for Asia, Latin America, United States 


LANGUAGE WORKBOOKS 


to accompany 


BURLESON AND CASH'S ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH 
with illustrations, tests, and study helps. 








Adventures in Language, Third Grade 
Adventures in Language, Fourth Grade 
Adventures in Language, Fifth Grade 
Adventures in Language, Sixth Grade 
Adventures in Language, Seventh Grade 
Adventures in Language, Eighth Grade 





Allyn and Bacon 


181, Peachtree Street 

















